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The Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


[The Editor, whtlst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread tnformation, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responszble. | 





THE QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


FurTHER correspondence on this question has just been laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty (C. 6808). This paper embraces 
about fifteen letters on both sides of the question, including a Memorial 
from the BriTisH AND ForEiGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and another from the 
ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY against the traffic, and Lorp KnuTsrorp’s 
curt replies thereto. The much-vaunted regulations under which the traffic 
is to be so admirably (!) carried on are given in full, and they do not appear 
to us to contain many restrictions that could not easily be evaded by shippers 
or agents desirous of’so doing. The balance of argument against the traffic is 
so overwhelming that it ought to be conclusive to the minds of all who study 
the question impartially, and are not personally interested in the sugar 
industry, or otherwise prejudiced in favour of this form of labour. 

The British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVeRY Soctety has for thirty years 
opposed the introduction of servile labour into Queensland, on the ground of 
its immorality (the importation being mainly confined to men); its cruelty, 
not only in the labour collecting (called blackbirding), but in the enforced 
labour, which, combined with unsuitable and unaccustomed diet, produces, 
even on estates conducted on humane principles, an excessive and extra- 
ordinary mortality. The evil connected with depopulating the islands can 
scarcely be exaggerated, whilst the introduction of uncivilised and half-savage 
labourers into a colony of white men has a demoralising and debasing effect. 

From the papers just issued it is only necessary to refer to LorD 
KnutsForp's despatch to Sir H. W. Norman, Governor of Queensland, 
which concludes with the ominous words that— 

“Her Majesty will not be advised to exercise her power of disallowance 
with respect to the Queensland Act No. 38 of 1892, entitled ‘An Act to 
further amend the Pacific Island Labourers’ Acts 1880, 1885.’” 

This dispatch of Lorp KnuTsrorp's ought to be compared with a passage 
in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament, in February, 1872, in 
which Her Majesty condemns in strong terms the Polynesian labour traffic. 
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At that time Eart Kimpercey was Colonial Secretary, and we were pleased, 
though not surprised, to find that in the recent discussions in Parliament 
respecting this traffic the noble Earl has beea oryeny* true to the pee 
maintained under his rule in 1872. , ; 


EXTRACT FROM THE Queen’ Ss SPEECH, FEBRUARY, 1872. 

“The Slave-trade, and practices scarcely to be distinguished from. ‘Slave- -trading, 
still pursued in more than one quarter of the world, continue to attract the attention 
of my Government. In the South Sea Islands the name of the British Empire is even 
now dishonoured by the connection of some of my subjects with these nefarious 
practices ; and in one of them the murder of an exemplary prelate has.cast, fresh light 
upon some of their baneful consequences. A bill will be presented to you for the 
purpose of facilitating the trial of offences of this class in Australasia ; and endeavours 
will be made to increase, in other forms, the means of coynteraction,”, -. 5 ‘one 

We are glad to note that the principal organs of the Colonial Press 
strongly condemn this labour traffic as being a form of Slave-trade, and the 
same line is taken by the veteran statesman, Sir Henry ParKEs, late Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, whose letter is given below, together with a 
few other letters bearing upon the subject. A great feeling is now roused in 
this country against the re-introduction of what must be termed a form of 
Slavery under the British flag, and we have strong reason to hope that the 
Government lately constructed, of which Lorp KIMBERLEY is a distinguished 
member, will see fit to advise Her Majesty to veto a traffic by which she 
herself has declared that ‘the name of the British Empire is dishonoured.”’ 


Opinions in Spodneyp. 


PROPOSED PROTECTORATE OVER THE ISLANDS.—THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
/ —TuHE INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE.—QUEENSLAND’S POSITION. 


hid ities from London, June 8th, says that the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY has presented a memorial to Lorp SALIsBuRY, expressing dismay at 
the reversal by Sir SAMUEL GriFFITH of his former humane decision with respect to 
the Kanaka traffic. The memorial points out that every effort previously made to 
regulate the trade failed, and urges Lorp SaLisBury to withhold the sanction of the 
Imperial Government from any continuance of the employment of Kanaka labour in 
Queensland. In reply to this, Sir SamueL GRIFFITH states that he is certain that no 
such abuses as those alleged to have taken place could now occur, and that no abuses 
of a serious nature had occurred since the passing of the revised regulations in 1884. 
He asserts that the AntTI-SLAVERY SociETY must have been misinformed. Any 
attempt to evade the regulations would be immediately punished. 

Our cablegram from London, June roth, says Sir RicHaRD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., 
advises that a British Protectorate be proclaimed over those Pacific Islands where 
Kanakas for Queensland are to be recruited. In a communication. to Mr. PLayForp, 
of South Australia, Sir SamuEL GrirrituH says : “On behalf of Queensland we must 
definitely decline to submit the deliberate judgment of the Parliament of this colony 


to the review of representatives of the Governments of other colonies, and we cannot - 


take part in any conference at which such action is proposed to be taken. I hope, 
before deciding to hold a conference, you will seriously weigh the consequences of an 
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attempt by an irresponsible conference of representatives of the colonies to sit in 
judgment on the action of the Parliament of any one of them, and consider how 
gravely the case of federation may be endangered by it.” To this Mr. PLayrorp 
entirely disagrees, and expresses a hope that Queensland will be represented at the 
conference. ti ; 

By cablegram from New Zealand we learn that it has been suggested that Sir 
GEORGE GREY should be asked to represent New Zealand, but to this the Premier 
demurs, as Sir GEORGE GREy favours the employment of coolie labour in the northern 
parts of Australia. The Government of West Australia, through Sir Joun Forrest, 
refuses to take part in the conference ; but further endeavours are being made to 
induce an attendance of a representative from that colony. The Government of New 
South Wales, through Mr. Barton, Acting Premier, has agreed to be represented at 
the conference, and suggests that it should take place early in July. Victoria will also 
be represented, and probably Tasmania. 

Sir HENRY PARKES has written a second important letter on the subject, and 
while admiring Sir S. GriFFITH for the constitutional attitude he has assumed on the 
question, he makes a strong objection to the holding of a conference, or in any manner 
“ parleying with Slavery.” ’ 

At a public meeting, held at Newtown, Sydney, on June 11th, at which the 
president of the Newtown Labour League presided, and several labour members 
spoke, resolutions were passed strongly condemnatory of any system by which black 
labour could be introduced into Australasia. . 

By telegrams from Adelaide, on June 14th, Mr. PLAyrorD suggests that the 
conference should commence its sittings in Adelaide on July 4th, each colony to have 
two representatives.—Sydney Town and Country. 3 


Sir henry Parkes on the Polpnesian SlavesTrade. 
PARLEYING WITH SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Sydney “ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


Sir,—It is a startling commentary on the high-flown boasts of Australian 
democracy that at this moment a proposal is submitted for a conference of these 
colonies to consider the question of introducing into Australia inferior and un- 
privileged races of men. The Parliaments of two of the colonies, it is recorded, have 
already given their sanction to the dark irruption. And great interests are at stake 
which cannot be conserved without cheap and submissive labour. What does all this 
mean? Consider it in whatever light you will, it means something to be done which 
the free men of our own race are not*competent to do. It means some necessity, 
real or imaginary, which can only be met by the service of aliens who cannot be 
admitted to our franchises, who are ignorant of our conditions of life, and whose bone 
and muscle can be obtained on a low commercial scale. Does it, then, mean Slavery? 
Let us see. | 

There are other Slaves besides the human creatures who are stolen from their 
native soil and sold in a foreign market to the highest bidder. Slavery itself may be a 
Slavery of degrees. There may be an absolute Slavery ; there may be a mitigated 
Slavery. But Slavery in any form has no natural place in the life of a free people. 
The only foundation and the only security for the freedom of a people is political 
equality. The concession to popular feeling which has been so widely made that the 
new traffic shall be hedged round, by special precautions and safeguards, concedes too 
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much. Special precautions and safeguards are incompatible with the equal rights of 
free men. But, however well designed this exceptional code of regulations may be, 
who is to ensure its beneficent enforcement? There must be functionaries of some 
sort in the place of the man-stealer, the man-seller, and the man-driver of the old 
system with the ugly name. No one will pretend that the best and most tender- 
hearted of men will volunteer for these unenviable posts. Let us suppose a labour 
ship—I will not say Slave ship—at one of the islands : there is no electric telegraph, 
no press, no judicial court, no constable, no pulpit or platform orator to overlook or 
pry into the ship’s doings ; and do we not know that the labour agent’s sense of right 
and duty will largely depend upon temperament, disposition, and bias of feeling, 
But the cause is half abandoned which pleads for tolerance through this litany of 
pretences. 

We are told by Burke that where there is “a vast multitude of Slaves, those who 
are free are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom.” Hence the rebellious 
spirit of Virginia and North and South Carolina at the beginning of the revolutionary 
war. Is this the latent reason of the desire for inferior and unprivileged races in 
Australia? But, were we to throw open our doors to the Indian coolie and the 
benighted islander, would not our restriction on the Chinese be a grim farce? In one 
respect the proposed new traffic would result in a worse form of real Slavery than the 
open Slave-trade supplied to the Southern States of America. The African Slavers 
planted both sexes on those rich lands by their awful trade in flesh and blood, and we 
know that many happy family groups relieved the tragic gloom of hopeless servitude. 
But we should have loathsome clusters and sprinklings of one sex embittered by the 
enforced absence of the other. 

In the course of human progress, barbarous peoples have changed their character 
by slowly winning, step by step, their rights and privileges. It is proposed that we 
should reverse the order of progress, and barter away our character as a free people 
to secure the profitable investment of ill-directed capital, which even now reserves its 
wage fund for aliens. England expended the gigantic sum of twenty millions sterling 
to compensate the West Indian planters for the emancipation of their Slaves. Are we 
to gather up our resources to initiate a system of castes and degraded classes, which 
cannot exist among us without weakening our free institutions and vitiating our 
national character? The application of the word federal to any design of this stamp 
is amockery and a profanation.—Yours, etc., 

Fune i. HENRY PARKES. 


The South Seas and Polynesian Slavery. 
To the Editor of the Sydney “DatLy TELEGRAPH.” 


S1r,—Your leader to-day, “A Tragic Chapter from the South Seas,” touches upon 
a point that if fully opened up would come as a startling revelation on the minds of 
those of the general public who see in the reports of atrocities committed on white 
traders by the people of the South Seas, which reach us from time to time, only 
evidences of instinctive native bloodthirstiness and plundering propensities. Every 
reported murder naturally arouses indignation, and an instinctive desire is felt to see 
swift retribution meted out to the “bloodthirsty and treacherous cannibals.” And 
when, on the arrival of a man-o’-war from a cruise among the Islands, we read in her 
Captain’s report that in connection with some reported atrocity ‘a party of marines 
landed” and confiscated the pigs and the poultry and “completely destroyed tho 
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village,” etc., we mentally endorse the hope expressed in the report, “ that the visit of 
the British warship, and the destruction and devastation of the village by her guns 
will doubtless have a most salutary effect upon the natives and teach them a lesson for 
the future, 

But there is another side to the question, which is most carefully withheld from 
public view, and as your article points out, “ when a captain or trader is shot or cut 
to pieces intelligence of it reaches the civilised countries asa rule. But of the wrong 
to the natives which aroused their vengeance very little is ever heard. 

There is unfortunately only too much reason to believe that the white people 
are, in at any rate the majority if not all cases, the first aggressors. Removed from 
the possibility of efficient supervision, unscrupulous captains and traders resort to 
practices of a most reprehensible character—if reports of reliable eye-witnesses are to 
be believed. A trading schooner visits the islands—the white civilised (?) captain and 
crew inspires hostile feelings by gross injustice in his dealings, increases the hostility 
by committing outrages upon the wives and daughters of native chiefs and others, to 
say nothing of unprovoked acts of brutality and tyranny inflicted upon inoffensive 
males ; and the culminating point of an insatiable thirst for revenge is reached when 
on the departure of the vessel, perhaps over night, it is found that some of the young 
men have been kidnapped to become the Slaves of some Queensland sugar planter. It 
is scarcely a matter for wonder that indelible hatred against the white man should become 
implanted in the heart of the native islander under these circumstances ; indeed, the 
wonder would be that it could be otherwise. The next vessel that visits the island 
possibly may have a skipper and crew more humane, just and peaceable, who may be 
entirely innocent of any intention of wrong-doing, and entirely ignorant of the 
wrong-doing of the previous white visitors. But uncivilised natives, however 
naturally disposed to peace and friendliness, cannot be expected to know that. 
The white man has subjected them to tyranny, cruelty, injustice and numerous 
outrages—they must have satisfaction. What more natural—and even just, from 
their crude standpoint—than to suspect the next white visitors of being no better 
than the last, and to mete out retribution on the first opportunity that occurs?. We 
who think ourselves civilised have not yet learned to “turn the other cheek” when 
we are smitten. How, then, can we expect the untutored savage to do so? 

And now that what practically amounts to “Slavery” is to be an established 
institution in Queensland, and “recruiting” is to be carried out on a much larger 
scale than heretofore, the reports of atrocities committed by natives in the South Sea 
Islands may be expected to become much more frequent than heretofore. For, safe- 
guard the labour traffic how you may, it is next to impossible to prevent gross abuses 
occurring. And under the most stringent supervision that a fleet of war-vessels and 
an army of Government agents can exercise, it is self-evident that the only thing 
which can differentiate the traffic from the Slave traffic of East Africa and Zanzibar is 
the existence of a nominal agreement, the nature of which the ignorant savage cannot 
be expected to understand until he learns, too late, by actual experience.—Yours, etc., 


126, Market Street, Fune z. W. E. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Paton on the Labour Trafic. 
THE following letter from the well-known Missionary, Dr. PATON, which we 
reprint from Zhe Times, is a sufficient reply to all those who deny that the 
Polynesian traffic is a form of Slavery. We have heard it said that only 
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‘those can be called Slaves who have been purchased with money! We do 
not think there is any difference between buying a man right. out, and 
‘bartering him for kegs of tobacco or other wares. For thirty years the ANTI- 
Savery Society has fought against the traffic in servile labour carried on 
in Queensland, afd it would be untrue to its former policy and tradition if it 
failed at the present moment to raise its voice against this insidious and 
specious form of Slavery under the British flag. 


(Dr. Paton To “ THe TimeEs.”) 
MELBOURNE, Fune, 1892. 


“ Though the Home Government will not interfere in the Queensland Kanaka 
labour traffic, the agitation is increasing rapidly. The suggested Australian conference 
on the subject was objected to by New Zealand, and she refused to send a 
representative, being dead against Kanaka labour. New South Wales and Victoria 
are also opposed to the traffic. 

“Sir SamueEL GrirFiTH and his helpers, while admitting that in the past the 
traffic was a record of fearful atrocities, argue that since 1885 it has been almost free 
from crime, and even ‘a blessing to the islanders’; but, in the face of such a 
contention, I quote the following evidence of those who have sad reason to know the 
traffic in all its hideous detail :— 

“The Rey. T. W. Leccatr says (May 10, 1892) :—‘ Even traders complain that, 
in their anxiety for recruits, labour vessels scatter presents in a most extravagant 
manner to incite the people to embark. On one of the last trips of the Helena at 
Abba a case of tobacco was given for every recruit obtained. Sixty-four recruits were 
secured in this manner, and for every boy and girl secured 70 Ib. (a case) of tobacco 
was presented to the islanders.’ 

“From the South Australian Register of August 10, 1890, I quote the following 
from the report of our Federal Assembly’s Deputies to the islands in 1890 :—‘ The 
Rev. Mr. BritTon, one of Bishop SELwyn’s missionaries, informed us that a well-known 
vessel, carrying the English flag, was recruiting at Pentecost Island, and had taken 
five little boys, for whom they had given a Snider each to their friends. Mr. Brirron 
challenged the transaction as a violation of the labour regulations—z.¢., recruiting boys 
under age and supplying firearms to the natives. Before the Slaves got away a 
man-of-war chanced to call. Mr. Brirron reported the case to Captain Davis, of her 
Majesty’s ship Royalist, who, on investigation, found the charge proved, fined the 
officer and purser £10 each, confiscated the muskets, and liberated the boys, landing 
them on their own island.’ 

“Every missionary on the New Hebrides, from seeing and knowing the real 
working of this traffic, has written opposing it. The Rev. W. Wart, of Tanna, writes, 
under date April 22, 1892, saying :—‘ Nearly a year ago YAKULE, one of Mr. Gray's 
most promising natives, was shot, war followed, but things were brightening when 
the Para labour vessel brought back and landed six returned labourers from Queens- 
land. One man and his wife belonged to the other side of the island, but were landed 
with the rest. The instant the vessel left a plot was laid to murder the wrongly-landed 
man and keep his wife and property. Hearing the report of firearms, Mr. Gray (the 
missionary) ran in the direction of the sound, and then, to his horror, he found the 
poor Kanaka stripped of all except his shirt and lying at the root of a tree. He tore 
open the shirt and found a large hole in the left breast where the charge had entered. 
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The man was quite dead! Following up he found the murderer at an adjacent village. 
His reproof was met by threatening resentment and an absolute refusal ‘to: give up or 
even sell the missionary the' body for burial. Instead, it was taken inland, given to 
the man’s tribal enemies, cooked, and feasted upon. The woman soon after escaped 
from a life worse than death, reached her own people with her sad story, and, as usual 
on the Tanna, a war of revenge is certain to follow. Here is a violation of the 
regulations of recent date, with all its fearful consequences—murder, ravishment, and . 
bloodthirsty war—and yet Sir 'SamureL GrirFiTH dares to assure the world that the 
traffic is a blessing (1) to the islanders.’ 

“Ts it not Slavery,'I ask, for boys and girls to be idadinind and bought on. the 
islands like dumb cattle, reaching Queensland to be paraded like horses. in-a.sale-yard, - . 
a bargain being made'for them at so much per:head, and then to be’ let off (after the 
dumb show of making a mark upon a legal (?) document, which the agents sign as. 
witnesses) for three years of incessant toil at the will of their rer dep sir sae to 
die from overwork, changed circumstances, and grief? -' PrP 

‘“‘ The interpreters, so-called, are the cleverest rascals the ship can get > men who 
stick at nothing—trequently murderers. ‘ The regulation that ‘ every intending recruit 
must understand the nature‘of‘his engagement’ is seldom, if ever, fulfilled.. One of 
our most experienced missionaries, the Rev. JOSEPH COPELAND, says:—‘I should 
wonder less at a man professing to know Chinese, Japanese, Hindostani, Arabic, Kaffir, . 
Micmac, and Eskimo, than at one professing to interpret for Western Polynesia.’ 
“The whole trade is steeped in oe rghit murder, and reckless waste 
of life. 

“A member of the Queensland Parliament stated bidet that in the five years’ 
from 1887 to 1891’ no less than 2,383 of the strongest and healthiest young men and. 
women of our islands had died on the ‘Queensland plantations—#.z., 66 per 1,000, :as 
against four per 1,000, the average death rate of white people. It is admitted that. 
nearly 10,000 natives have ‘perished in Queensland, besides those who have died at sea 
and on the islands through the traffic ; and‘no less than £ meng a to. dead 
Kanakas is held by the Government. 

' “The Queensland leading paper has refused to publish my letters, the reason’ 
given being that it would blacken the fair fame of the colony. 

“ Oh, that all would unite and plead with oer to Pi ores this cruel: traffic in 


human beings ! 
“ JouHNn G. PATON. ¥ 


A Former Governor of Fiji on the Queenstand : 
Labour Traffic. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “:ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER,” Marcu, 1884. 
“ By the kind permission of Sir Witt1aM Des Va@zux we are enabled to publish 
the following letter, addressed, by him to a correspondent, in 1883.” 


“ GOVERNMENT House, MELBOURNE, 222d. Dieses 


ff DEAR SIR —You ask me whether it has been, rightly attributed to me that Iam. 
unfavourable to the labour traffic simply on account -of its depopulating effects, If. 
you, will take the trouble to read a despatch of mine, published in a Parliamentary 
Blue Book of last session, entitled, I think, ‘Labour Trade of the Western Pacific,’ 
you will find that the above is by no means my only objection to the trafic. The 
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despatch in question was written either two or three years ago (I, at the moment, 
forget which); but the adverse opinions then expressed have been abundantly 
confirmed by subsequent experience. In addition to the evils enumerated in that 
paper, another has recently become apparent, and that a very serious one—the 
‘physique’ of the labourers imported into Fiji (and presumably into Queensland 
also) is rapidly deteriorating—the cause probably being the exhaustion of the able- 
bodied in the New Hebrides and Solomons, and the necessity of resorting to New 
Britain, and other islands near to the equator, where the inhabitants are less able to 
withstand the cold of the southern Tropics. But, whatever the cause, the increasing 
weakness of the labourers is only too apparent, and the mortality among them is 
excessive, in spite of all precautions, If the ships were prevented from bringing any 
other than able-bodied labourers, the numbers obtained would be too few to render 
voyages remunerative. So that is another instance, besides that of arms carrying, 
where the trace cannot be improved by regulation, for any effective regulation, rigidly 
enforced, would put an'end to the trade altogether. You ask me, also, whether it is 
true that the practice prevails of firing from labour vessels at escaping recruits. No 
one has yet been tried for this offence, owing to the fact that the High Commissioner’s 
warrants do not ‘run’ in the Colonies, and to other unfavourable difficulties in the 
way of bringing together judge, accused, and witnesses. But in three different 
instances this year have there been reports in detail of such firing, coming from places 
widely separate, and I may also mention that when, last year, I had dismissed a 
Government agent, who had admitted firing ‘over the heads’ of some escaping 
recruits, he justified himself on the ground that it was ‘always done,’ and was, in 
fact, a common practice. Confirmation of this statement has this year reached me 
from another quarter, and it is of such a nature as to lead me to doubt whether the 
firing is always ‘over,’ and not ‘at’ the heads of those escaping. However this 
may be, the fact that recruits are continually endeavouring to escape, as is proved by 
record and evidence, is sufficient to cause disquietude, and thereby confirm my 
original opinion that whilst arms and other valuable presents are given to the friends 
of ‘recruits,’ it is probable that at least scores of others engage unwillingly. 
Finally, in referring to your question as to my opinion of the labour trade as a whole, 
and, apart from special aspects of it, I have no hesitation in stating it as my deliberate 
opinion that it is in every respect pernicious to the natives—the evils caused to them 
being many and serious, while the benefit derived, if any, is infinitesimal and 
inappreciable. In consequence of the increasing cost of importing labourers, and of 
their heavy mortality when imported, the sole redeeming feature of the trade, the 
benefit derived by white employers, is, I apprehend, fast disappearing. 
“Tam, dear Sir, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“WILLIAM DES VCEUX.” 


The “Daily Hews” on the Queensland Labour Traffic. 


Tae Daily News of August 16th devoted a leader to the subject alluded to 
in their Correspondent's letter, which we reprint in full, as it is important to 
find that the principal Liberal organ of the London Press is strongly opposed 


to the continuance of all forms of Slavery and the Slave-trade under the 
British flag. 
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POLYNESIAN CHEAP Lasour (Zattorial, ‘Dairy News”). 


WE publish to-day a profoundly interesting letter from a lady, on the Polynesian 
labour traffic. Our correspondent writes from Queensland, and she is evidently well 
acquainted with the facts with which she deals, Her letter is especially timely, as its 
publication coincides with the issue of an important Parliamentary paper on the 
Polynesian labour question. This paper contains Lorp KnursForpD’s announcement 
that the QUEEN will not exercise her veto against the Act of the Queensland Parliament 
reviving the Kanaka labour traffic. <A great part of Queensland lies in the Tropics, 
and this part is largely planted with sugar. But white men are wholly unable to 
work in the broiling sun of the plantations. The planters, therefore, have been for 
years in the habit of importing what is called free labour from the neighbouring 
Coral and other islands of the Polynesian group. The system at length proved to be 
no better than Slavery in its worst form. It was Slavery without the personal 
interest of ownership, and without any proper guarantee in law to supply the safe- 
guards that might have been found in selfishness. The wretched natives were 
kidnapped in thousands. They were brought to Queensland with so-called free labour 
contracts, which were worth very much less than the paper they were written on, and 
they died of over-work, brutality, and the diseases introduced among them by contact 
with the white man. A few years ago the system was abolished, chiefly by the action 
of the white labour party in Queensland, who had their reasons for not wishing to see 
savages brought into Australia to compete with the settlers of British race. But the 
white labourers, while willing to stop the importation of islanders, were not willing 
to take their place. They could not work on the sugar plantations, and the 
Polynesians were forbidden to work there. The new industry therefore languished 
until it was on the point of extinction. One plantation after another went out of 
cultivation, and the millions invested began to run to waste. In these circumstances, 
the Queensland Parliament passed an Act to revive the traffic under new and more 
stringent regulations. But earnest representations were made to the Home Govern- 
ment in favour of the exercise of the Royal veto, It was urged that, as the system 
had failed in the past, it would work no better in the future, and that it had inherent 
vices which no laws and no regulations would be likely to remove. 

This state of things of course raised a new discussion among philanthropists at 
home and the Colonists. The debate has now been settled by the assurance above 
given that the Royal veto will not be exercised. The Act has become law, and the 
importation of labourers has been revived on a larger scale than ever. Our corre- 
spondent is against the system on every ground. She fully admits that Europeans 
cannot work on the plantations, but she is equally sure that the South Sea islanders 
are unfit to serve as substitutes. They are of weak physique; they are not 
accustomed to continuous labour; the mortality among them is appalling, and the 
method of engagement is but kidnapping, under another name. They are too 
ignorant to know anything of the engagements to which they are said to subscribe. 
They are wretchedly lodged. The clothing supplied to them is entirely unsuited to 
the nature of the labour they have to perform. They alternately bake in the noon- 
day sun, or shiver in the cold, damp fogs of the early morning. They work from 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, with short intervals for meals. They are under 
ignorant taskmasters, who are not sparing of blows and oaths. On the expiration of 
their “ free’ contract, no care is taken to return them to the place from which they 
Started. They are dumped down on the first island that comes to hand, and, if it 
happens to be the home of a hostile tribe, they are at once put to death, This 
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roughly summarises the objections to the traffic. The debate in Parliament, in the 
Press, ‘and in the councils of the late Government, has ‘been virtually between persons 
who think like our correspondent, and those who maintain that the reformed system 
has no essential abuses. Dr. PATON, a well-known missionary of the New Hebrides, 
has spoken in the strongest terms against the system, reformed or unreformed. The 
ABORIGINES PRoTEcTION Society has declared that no regulations ever made can 
purge it of its essential evils. The British AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has 
written in the same sense. 

They are contradicted with no less energy by Mr. KINNaIRD ROsE, who drafted 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 1885, which furnished so much evidence of 
the evils of the system. Mr. Rose maintains that these evils have disappeared, or 
that they may easily be made to do so by proper regulations. He quotes the evidence 
of another missionary, the Rev. ALEXANDER SmITH, which contradicts that of Dr. 
PATON in almost every particular. He also cites a letter of the Special Corre- 
spondent of Zhe Brisbane Courier, who strongly approves of the contract system as at 
present conducted. Commander Hearn, R.N., writes to the Colonial Office to the 
same effect, and, finally, the Governor of Queensland, Sir HENry Norman, forwards 
to the Home Government copies of the new regulations which, in his opinion, will 
put the importation on an entirely satisfactory footing. These regulations furnish 
implicit evidence of the horrors of the system in the past. Their prohibitions against 
the herding of women with men, against the herding of both with pigs and dogs, and 
the indiscriminate carrying of firearms, tell their own tale. If the horrors to which 
such things point happened under the old regulations, why may they not happen 
under the new? Much depends on the character of the inspectors appointed under 
the Act. If these officials approach the plantations as the friends and associates of the 
planters, the Polynesian labourers may still be as badly off as before. The main 
difficulty appears to be that the contracts are necessarily all on one side. These poor 
savages, whose system of chronology is a notch cut in a stick, can have but a faint 
notion of the engagements into which they are entering, or of the rights which they 
have secured. They can only be adequately protected by a strongly constituted 
bureau of Government, consisting of men of the highest character, controlling a 
competent staff. This might usefully be supplemented by the vigilance of the 
missions and other independent agencies representing public opinion. The Britis 
“AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETY and the ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY have 
still important work to do. They must be prepared, at need, to become the private 
detectives of the South Seas. 


LETTER FROM A QUEENSLAND Lapy TO THE “ DatLty News.” 


Sir,—The telegrams which from day to day appear in the Australian Press 
induce the writer to believe that a letter, from one who, during a residence of several 
years on the plantations of Queensland and Fiji, has had practical experience of the 
working of Polynesian labour, may be of interest. That the cultivation of sugar in 
the sub-tropical regions of West Queensland is unsuited for white men, no one really 
acquainted with the country and climate would venture to deny; there seems, 
however, to be a widespread belief that an occupation prejudicial, and, indeed, fatal, 
to Europeans, may be safely followed by natives of the South Sea Isles. This is very 
far from being the case. Inferior in physique, totally unaccustomed to continuous 

_ labour, and subject to conditions of living utterly unsuited to their constitutions, 
the mortality amongst the unhappy creatures, who are either forced or decoyed by 
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the labour agents to work on the plantations, is simply appalling. A more heartrending 
spectacle than a band of newly “recruited” Polynesians who have just arrived at the 
scene of their labours it is impossible to conceive. Naked, emaciated from sea-sickness 
or disease, their bodies covered with scars or festering ulcers, abject terror in their 
faces, they look wildly around as if seeking escape. Ignorant of the language of their 
masters, but fully alive to the, to them, magical powers of their firearms, horses, and 
appliances, their terror is most painful to witness. The work of a sugar plantation 
consists for the most part of hoeing and weeding, which, perhaps, to a casual observer, 
might not’ seem very laborious. It must, however, be remembered that it is 
continuous, the men working in the fields, with short intervals for meals, from dawn 
to dark, or from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. The cane is-planted in rows, and as it attains a 
height of from eight to ten feet, the absence of air, together with the humid exhalations 
from the ground, render the atmosphere almost unendurable. The labourers are 
lodged together in long one-storied houses, always roofed with, and in many cases 
entirely made of, corrugated iron, which, drawing and retaining the heat, frequently 
attains such a temperature that the hand cannot be placed upon it. At the first streak 
of daylight the plantation bell summons all hands to the labours of the day. The 
kanakas, shivering in the cold white fog, are told off in gangs, each gang being under 
the charge of an overseer and one or two kanaka drivers, the latter usually white men 
of the labouring class, whose business it is to exact the utmost possible amount of 
work from each “ boy,’ and see that there is no malingering. In the .fields the 
overseers on horseback superintend the work, while the drivers on foot move about 
among the kanakas encouraging them both with blows and profanity to exert them- 
selves to.the utmost of their power. Downcast and dejected, from twelve to fourteen 
hours a day these natives of. the Coral Isles labour beneath the eyes, and not 
unfrequently the.fists, of their white masters. In the eye of the law they have equal 
right to its protection as the whites. There is an inspector of labour for every 
district, one of whose multifarious duties it is to pay occasional visits to the plantations 
in order to see that the. labourers are fairly treated, that their food is plentiful, and 
that-a certain number of specified drugs is kept for the use of the sick. Complaints as 
to assaults would ofcourse be listened to, but though these are of frequent, not to 
say, daily, occurrence, itis very rarely that the. Polynesian will venture on. a 
complaint.. 


They are‘for the most part simple savages, who have been induced by the labour 
agents to come ‘on board the recruiting vessels for the purpose of getting red cloth, 
knives, hats, and other articles dear to the Polynesian mind. Once there, they are 
persuaded to ‘go on the big ship to the white man’s land, and agree to cut cane, and 
help make sugar; for three or five years in exchange for more “trade.” A Government 
agent accompaniés‘each ship, who is supposed to be sufficiently acquainted with their 
language to’make them understand the nature of their agreement. But as every small 
island has a language of its own, and its population is frequently divided into tribes, 
each speaking ‘a different dialect, this gentleman’s linguistic attainments ought to 
‘Tival those-of Cardinal MEzzoranTi or Sir WiLt1am Jones, and, notwithstanding the 
assistance’ given’ as interpreters by returned islanders, it is to be feared that his 
‘explanations aré ‘hot always very lucid. - Added to this is the fact that the Polynesians’ 
only way of-reckoning time is by the changes of the moon, and that a year means some- 
thing quite unintelligible to‘them. They all expect ‘to return in three or five-moons 
at furthest, and it‘is’not till they arrive in Queensland or Fiji that they are undeceived. 
On -reachiny-th' plantations they find the hard and.unremitting toil a great change'from 
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the idle lives they have been accustomed to lead. Their food, too, is totally different. 
Meat is cheap in Queensland, and therefore forms a large proportion of a kanaka’s 
diet. Here are no yams, no cocoanuts, no taro, The Queensland dews are heavy 
and noxious as those of their own islands ; but, there, no savage deems it necessary to 
quit his shelter until the sun has dispersed them. Here, notwithstanding the shirts 
and trousers which have been given them as substitutes for their banana leaves and 
cocoanut oil, the cold fog drenches and makes them shiver. Fever and dysentery 
seize upon them, and the recent importations die in scores. Those of strongest 
constitutions struggle through, and after a time become acclimatised. Some few, in 
the vain hope of regaining liberty, run away and try to live in savage fashion in the 
bush, but are either retaken or perish by starvation. The majority, however, resign 
themselves with stolid apathy to their fate. The white man is all powerful—they fear 
him on account of his superior strength, and still more his firearms. His ways and 
language are alike strange to them, and it is small wonder that their complaints to the 
authorities are few. 


¢ °° The system of “recruiting” referred to above is the one generally supposed 
to be adopted. Though deceived as to time, the kanaka is said to come, in the first 
place, of his own free will. A long residence amongst, and free converse with, 
imported labourers, however, reveals a somewhat different state of affairs. Inquiries 
as to the reasons for coming would in most cases be answered as follows : ‘“ White 
man show knives, cloth, hats. Malicolo give yam, cocoa-nut. White man say ‘ Bring 
along big ship.’ Malicolo go on big ship. White man give ‘ wai na buka’ (fire-water). 
By’m-bye, Malicolo big sleep ; wake up ; land gone far off. Malicolo try jump, swim 
back ; white man too fast ; bring along Queensiland.” That some of the kanakas at 
the expiry of their time re-engage voluntarily is a fact which is often adduced as a 
strong argument in support of the labour traffic. Their readiness to remain arises 
from various reasons. In the first place they are doubtful whether they will be landed 
on their own island. On the plantations the natives of the different isles of Polynesia 
do not associate. Solomons, New Hebrideans, Malicolos, Santos, though thrown 
together by the exigences of the situation, in reality keep themselves distinct. When, 
say, two or three Malicolos have been allotted to a plantation at the same time as a 
large number of Solomons, they very naturally consider what may be their ultimate 
fate if landed on a strange island peopled by a hostile tribe. That the Governments of 
Queensland and Fiji take measures to return these people to the same places from 
which they were taken is perfectly true. But the labour vessels call at many islands, 
and neither the “blackbirders” nor the Government agents are as a rule men of a 
class in which implicit confidence can be placed. It is, therefore, more than likely 
that the fears of the poor kanakas are not without foundation. In the second place 
Polynesians are very affectionate, and it not. infrequently, happens that a boy will 
re-engage so as to be near a friend whose term is not yet expired. Even when long 
resident in Fiji or Queensland, their only mode of reckoning time is by cutting 
notches in a stick at each change of the moon, and it is most difficult, almost 
impossible, to make them understand that the year is reckoned by calendar, not lunar 
months. The joy of time-expired kanakas is most touching, but it is. often painful to 
witness the grief of those of their countrymen who must perforce complete their term 
of servitude. Some few of them, bolder than the rest, make pathetic appeals, in 
unintelligible language, perhaps, but with signs and gestures more eloquent than 
words, to be allowed to go too. The majority, however, their large, dark eyes 
streaming with tears, and touching sadness in their faces, yield to the inevitable, and 
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it is perhaps well for them if, before many moons are past, they find the rest which, in 
the beautiful language of Fiji, is spoken of as “ The great sleep below the earth.” 

It is loudly asserted by the planters that they do not ill-treat these people. 
Perhaps they may not; but what about the white men of the lower class who are 
directly over them? One little‘anecdote shall speak for itself. Soon after her arrival 
in Fiji, the writer was endeavouring in very bad Fijian, a language foreign to both, to 
make a Polynesian boy understand some order. Not being successful, she appealed to 
a white ploughman, a very decent, respectable man. He, after supplying the necessary 
words, turned round and said: “I'll tell you what you want, ma’am—a pair o’ good 
thick boots, wi’ nails in.” “ What for, L——?” “To kick’em wi’.” Comment is 
superfluous. The Polynesians are a gentle race, docile, affectionate, and timid. Their 
attachment to their friends and relatives is surprising, often, as before stated, inducing 
them to remain longer in captivity, in order to be near them. Their childish simplicity 
and natural ignorance render them quite incapable of availing themselves of the laws 
made for their protection. In this they are a great contrast to the coolies, who are 
acute, clever, and litigious, jealous of their rights, ever ready to defend them in a court 
of law, and by no means slow in laying their complaints before the authorities. To 
this disposition on the part of the coolies may, without doubt, be attributed the 
preference shown by planters for the Islanders and their being described as “ The race 
most suitable for the work of the Queensland plantations.” Should this system of 
legalised Slavery be allowed to continue in the interests of the planters, who form 
only a small minority of the population of Queensland, the English should for 
evermore be silent as to the African Slave-trade.—Yours faithfully, 


Brisbane, Queensland. MARION DISNEY. 


[With regard to what the writer says, that some of the kanakas run away 
from their employers and attempt to live a savage life in the bush, we are 
able to confirm the truth of this‘statement. Some years ago we were staying 
at a friend’s house in Queensland where several kanakas were employed in 
ordinary station work—not sugar planting—the “ boys ” were well-treated ; 
but one morning it was found that they had all disappeared and gone off into 
the bush, simply because they were tired of doing work to which they had 
never been accustomed. Great alarm was felt lest all these poor savages 
should fall victims to the still greater savages of the Queensland bush, as it is 
known that the Aborigines would never lose an opportunity of killing these 
defenceless creatures. Fortunately, however, they were discovered and 
brought back safely, and after this little escapade they settled down quite 
happily to work.—Ep. Reporter.] 








Slavery in Madagascar. 


“ SLAVERY prevails all over Madagascar. The tribe of Hova, composed of the people 
of lighter colour, hold the darker tribes in bondage. The Slaves, in turn, may own 
Slaves, and they, again, may own Slaves. There is no limit to it. Captives made in 
the war are made Slaves, and families can be sold into Slavery for debt.” —AMadagascar 
News. 
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The West Fndies. 


UNDER the above heading, LORD BRASSEY addressed ‘a-letter to 
The Times, on July 11th, which gives interesting and instructive 
information respecting the condition of the sugar industry ‘and the cause’ 
of its decay, which is clearly shown not to have been owing to the 
manumission of the Slaves, a fact italicised by, Mr. STURGE i in. his letter 
to us enclosing copy of LORD BRASSEyY’s communication;. et chen 
We reprint LORD BRASSEY’S letter, and. at the same time we have 
much pleasure in giving to our readers some extremely valuable cofnments 
from the pen of the venerable VICE-PRESIDENT of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, one of the, few living, witnesses 
to the proceedings i in Parliament at the time of the grant to. the, Planters, 
of twenty million pounds. Mr. EDMUND STURGE.has repeatedly been: 
acknowledged by his colleagues to be the VES7OR of the Afiti-Slavery 
party in England, and that party'may well bear in mind at’ ‘the present 
time the pregnant warning given by him against the recognition by the. 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. of any plans, for, compensating Arab Slave- 
owners for the loss of their ill-gotten human chattels. ! ' 
It is scarcely necessary to state that Mr: STURGE’S views upon the 
Coolie labour question are those of the BRJ7/SH. AND. FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and have been ee in these 
colemas: for the last'half century, «<= 


' Mr. Epunp Srurce’s LetTer TO “ AnTI-SLAVERY "eatin ” 


DEAR -Frienp ,—The following letter from Lorp BRASSEY, which has. 
lately appeared i in The Times, is so important in the nature of one of 1 its state-, 
ments as to merit its reprinting in the columns of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
I would therefore ask you to insert it in your next issue, together with a few. 
comments thereon from myself. 


Lorp Brassey’s Sais. to “THe Tres.’ . ' 


“Sir,—The letter from Mr. M’Hueu, of St. Lucia, which recently rsloarel in’ 
your columns, cal!s for -a brief reply. -As to the necessity for a coaling-station, the: 
decision taken by the Government, on naval and military advice, may be accepted as 
final. That there is need for extreme care in relation to sanitation at Castries, is 
proved by Mr. M’HuGu’s admission that special methods are adopted for dealing with 
sewage, which would not be practicable for larger numbers. It is the duty of the 
Government to keep the settlement of the civil population in the vicinity of the new 
coaling-station under strict control. “At Gibraltar and’ Malta we see the consequences 
of neglecting to secure the ample authority. which ownership of the soil confers. The 
military action would be greatly hampered, in case ‘of’ attack, by’ the presence of 
numerous non-combatants. cinbeeges 

“As I cannot venture to address you again on subjects cénnectéd with the West 
Indies, "I* ask the privilege of being allowed to add‘a few general Observations. 
During the years which have elapsed since the visit of Mr. Froupr, trade has_ 
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materially improved. It is interesting to trace the causes which led to the depression 
of the sugar interest. Half acentury ago the supply was comparatively limited, and 
the price was £60 aton. With extended production a rapid fall in price ensued, and, 
no improvement having been made in the methods of cultivation and manufacture, the 
sugar-planters were far from prosperous, Their misfortunes were not caused by 
the manumission of the Slaves. The decay of the sugar industry in the West Indies 
began in 1830, and was mainly, if not solely, due to the increasing competition and the 
consequent gradual fall in prices. At the present day labour is not more costly than 
when Slaves were employed. The Slave cost 1s. 6d. per day, and the price of coolie 
labour is approximately the same. Under the pressure of difficult times, the methods 
of growing and manufacturing sugar have been greatly improved, and the cost of 
production, including interest on capital, has been brought down to from £10 to £12 
aton. Sugar is now selling at 3} cents per lb., or approximately £16 6s. 8d. per ton. 
Want of personal supervision on the part of the owners has been the cause of many 
failures in administration. Three-fourths of the proprietors of sugar estates in the 
West Indies are absentees. Resident owners, having the command of sufficient 
capital, should save at least 20 per cent. of the charges which fall upon absentee 
proprietors working with borrowed money. 

“ The opening up of a new market has had a considerable effect in the development 
of West Indian trade. Under the provisions of recent treaties, the United States now 
admit partially refined sugars duty free. 

“While the sugar industry has become more prosperous, cacao and many other 
products of the tropics have been cultivated with gratifying success. In favourable 
localities, and especially at Grenada, the nutmeg is a new and promising source of 
prosperity. The trade in fruit with the United States has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds. In Jamaica, where this branch of commerce has been the most largely 
developed, the exports of fruit already exceed £500,000 annually. 

“ As a field for colonisation by Europeans, and more particularly by British settlers, 
the West Indies cannot be recommended. On the loftiest slopes of the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica a limited area may perhaps be found where a northern race 
may enjoy a suitable climate. Taking a broad view, these lovely islands are only 
suited to tropical races, and for these they may be made an earthly paradise. At the 
present time the British Governors in the West Indies are much engaged in efforts to 
elevate the negro population into the condition of peasant proprietors. Throughout 
the island a vast area available for cultivation is still unoccupied. In Jamaica, with 
2,312,000 acres available, not more than 612,570 acres are under cultivation. As 
owners of the soil, the negro population would be more prosperous than at present. 
The labour required for the plantations could be supplied by coolie immigration. 

“ The West Indies are now free from political agitation. A happy mean has been 
discovered between the autocracy of a Crown colony and a democracy, for which the 
population is not yet fitted. The able Chief Judge of Barbadoes, Sir WILLIAM CONRAD 
REEVES, himself a man of colour, considers that, in their present state of advancement, 
sufficient self-government has been given to the people. 

“It is gratifying to return home from foreign dependencies with the favourable 
impression of their condition and prospects which I have endeavoured to convey, and 
which was derived from personal observation, and still more from information 
obtained from governors, planters, bankers, and merchants. 

“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
July 1th, 1892. BRASSEY.” 
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That the ruin of the West Indies was caused by the emancipation of the 
Slaves has been held as an axiom, and stereotyped in the English mind 
to this day, and nothing short of an authority like that of Lorp Brassry 
could even now dispel the illusion. 


The logical sequence of the fact that no loss was inflicted is that there 
could have existed no just claim for compensation. 


This subject throws me back upon very old memories :— 


I listened to Mr. STANLEY, afterwards Eart Derry, at the time he was 
conducting the emancipation measure through the Commons. His first 
proposal was to advance to the estate proprietors a loan of £15,000,000, 
This was followed on the next, or following night, by the proposal to change 
this sum toa gift of £20,000,000. It need hardly be said that a large portion 
of the supporters of the Anti-Slavery cause were strongly opposed to this 
change. It was accepted by Mr. Buxton, however, under the nervous 
apprehension that if the measure were delayed the negroes would rise in an 
insurrection, to be quenched in cruelty and blood. 


It is hard to follow all the far-reaching consequences of this fatal change 
on the part of Mr. Stantey. In nothing did it prove more disastrous than 
to the sugar industry itself. The vast majority of the estates being deeply 
mortgaged, the mortgagees, on receiving the money, refused the usual 
advances required for the cultivation of the estates, the consequence being 
that labour was utterly demoralised, the people driven to squatting, and thus 
relapsing into an almost African barbarism. 


But perhaps one of the most unlooked for of the far-reaching consequences 
of this headlong measure has been the manner in which this example has 
been taken as a precedent to justify the compensating of Arab Slave-hunters 
for depriving them of their prey. It is strange that we should be confronted 
with this argument at this very hour. 


I cannot but most heartily welcome Lorp Brassey’s letter, as at length 
establishing clear views on a question which has been successfully mystified 
for, now, two generations. On one point alone I am unable to follow Lora 
Brassey. The system of coolie immigration, though now relieved of some 
of its former flagrant abuses, I have always held to be incompatible 
with the principles of a sound political economy, as well as being inimical to 
the social progress of the colony in which it is found, an opinion always held 
by the Anti-Slavery party in England. 


Believe me, most truly, 


CHARLBURY, August 22nd. EDMUND STURGE, 


To the Editor of the “ Anti-Slavery Reporter.” 
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THE ARAB RISING. 


In consequence of the statements reported to have been made 
by Mr. H. M. STANLEy to an interviewer with respect to the 
Congo, it was found needful, in order to remove a false 
impression which existed in the public mind that the Bririsu 
AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was in some degree 
responsible for the sending out of an armed Expedition to the 
Congo State for the purpose of suppressing the Slave-trade, 
to issue a statement to the press, through the medium of 
the Central News, as follows :— 


“We are requested to state that the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, of London, is in no way connected with the 
Anti-Slavery Societies which are reported to have sent armed Expedi- 
tions into Africa for the suppression of the Slave-trade. The English 
Society is bound by its Constitution to employ only ‘those means 
which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character; and has always 
maintained ‘that so long as Slavery exists there is no reasonable 
prospect of the annihilation of the Slave-trade.’ From this policy it 
cannot deviate.” 


Hrab Rising in Central Africa, and Armed Anti- 
Slavery Expeditions. 


THE reports of serious disasters on the Upper Congo, and an extensive 
rising of the Arab Slave-traders, which have lately reached Europe, are 
excessively painful in their character, and must fill every true friend of 
Africa with sad forebodings as to what further troubles may arise in a 
country where Slave-raiders have so long held sway. 

It is very unfortunate that one or more small private expeditions of 
armed men were induced to penetrate into the heart of Africa, com- 
missioned by the Belgian Anti-Slavery Society, as the first collision 
with the Arabs would seem to have taken place with the Anti-Slavery 
Expedition commanded by Captains JOUBERT and JACQUES. The 
former of these is a Frenchman, now in the service of the Congo Free 
State, who has been for many years established in the country near 
Tanganyika, whilst Captain JACQUES-is a Belgian officer, who describes 
himself as the Commander of the Belgian Anti-Slavery Expedition. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the second, and latest, 
disaster reported, has happened to another Belgian Expedition, under 
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the command of M. HODISTER, acting for a commercial syndicate in 
Belgium. His expedition consisted of sixteen Europeans, who were 
divided up into small groups among six commercial stations, and 
separated from each other by considerable distances, 


We sincerely trust that the report of the tragic death, by torture, of 
M, HODISTER, and of the massacre of most of his European followers, 
may prove to be largely exaggerated, though we fear that some terrible 
disaster must really have happened. 


Owing to the fact of a small, so-called, Belgian Anti-Slavery armed 
expedition having been attacked by the Arabs, with the loss of at least 
one of its officers, M. VRITHOFF, a report has gone the round of the 
press, on the Continent and in England, that Anti-Slavery Societies, in 
a vague and general sense, are sending out armed expeditions to Africa, 
and, not unnaturally, superficial observers have been led to imagine that 
the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, which was 
publicly recognised by Cardinal LAVIGERIE, as the doyenne Anti- 
Slavery Society of the world, had either sent out such expeditions, or 
had sanctioned their being sent out by other similar societies. This 
erroneous idea partly arose from a curious statement, said to have been 
made by Mr. H. M. STANLEY toa reporter of Dadsiel’s Agency, which 
implied that “the Belgian Expedition was only responsible to the 
Societies in Paris, Loxdon, and Brussels!” If this were not a slip of the 
pen on the part of the reporter, it was a very singular statement on the 
part of Mr. STANLEY, who ought to have known that the LONDON 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is no more responsible for that of Belgium than 
the British Government is responsible for the acts of the Congo Free 
State. 


It was therefore necessary for the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY to lay before the public the real state of the 
case, and to show that, so far from favouring armed expeditions for 
suppressing the Slave-trade, the Society has always maintained, and 
still maintains, in accordance with the Constitution under which it 
exists, and which was drawn up by the founders of the Society in 1839, 
that the only true method for stopping the Slave-trade is the abolition 
of Slavery itself, for wherever a demand for Slaves exists, that demand 
will, by some means or other, be supplied. 


In order that our readers may be able to judge how entirely the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is unconnected with 
the movements that have led to the late lamentable disasters in Africa, 
we reprint the report of the interview with Mr. STANLEY by Dalziel’s 
Agency, with the greater part of which we entirely concur, and also a 
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few of the principal letters of disclaimer which the Society has addressed 
to the leading organs of the press. 


Some particulars of the disasters will be found in another part of 
this issue. 


INTERVIEW WITH Mr, STANLEY. 


“In view of the reported revolt of the Arabs in Nyangwe against the Congo Free 
State, the fears of the massacre of Captain Rtas’ expedition, sent out by the Katanga 
Company, and the criticisms which are being made on the bellicose attitude and 
operations of the Anti-Slavery Society, a request was extended to the Agence Dalziel, 
at Brussels, on Wednesday, to obtain, if possible, the views of Mr. STANLEY on the 
situation. Mr. STANLEY received Dalziel’s correspondent at his home, No. 2, Rich- 
mond Gardens, Whitehall, yesterday, and expressed himself very emphatically upon 
the question of the suppression of the Slave-trade in Africa. When asked the cause 
of the revolt in Nyangwe, Mr. STANLEY said :—‘I can best answer that question by 
referring you to a prediction of what has occurred on page 230 of vol. 1 of my book 
“Darkest Africa.” I said therein that such a disaster would infallibly happen to some 
Anti-Slavery expedition undertaken by private parties. Iam nota believer in the 
system pursued by the Anti-Slavery Society, and I advised the Society at Brussels 
very strongly not to send out private parties to attack the Slave-traders, I explained 
to them that such an expedition could not be systematically conducted, would not 
know when to attack, was responsible only to the Societies in Paris, London, and 
Brussels, and could not be properly supported and assisted, because the machinery 
for such support and assistance was lacking. As long as they simply send a body of 
men, without any governmental support or authority, to attack the Slave-traders they 
will do more harm than good, and such disasters may confidently be expected. 

“Are you in favour of a governmental expedition against the Slave-traders?’ ‘I 
believe that such an expedition is the only kind that will prove effective. If the 
Congo Free State were to take up the matter, the work would be intelligently and 
systematically carried out.’ 

“«Then, what, in your view, should be done with the funds collected by the 
branches of the Anti-Slavery Society?’ ‘They would be most likely to attain the end 
they have in view, the suppression of the Slave-trade, by placing these funds at the 
disposal of the Government of the Congo State. The Government has stations and 
reserves, without which an expedition could not succeed, and which no private 
expedition could have the benefit of. Ifa party should start out deliberately and with 
proper precaution from Stanley Falls, they could always fall back upon their reserves 
in the event of a reverse, and if one officer were placed hors de combat another would 
be ready to take his place. If 1 had been directing affairs in the Congo Free State I 
should have prevented any independent private party from starting on an expedition 
of this kind, involving risks against which I could not guard, The State alone should 
take the initiative. Slave-trading will never be put down by faddists. It will only 
give way before the moral influence and restrictive measures of good government. 
If the Congo State were to invade Nyangwe for the purpose of crushing the Slave- 
traders, there would be simultaneous action on all sides, and the Slave-trade would be 
crushed. Sending private parties is committing the same folly as that of the 
Gladstonian Government when it sent GORDON with seven men to conquer 50,000, It 
would be just as absurd for me to go with four or five men to Central Africa in revolt 
for the purpose of making peace.’ 
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“Tn answer to a question as to his opinion of Emin Pasua’s late movements, Mr. 
STANLEY said: ‘Emin is an unmanageable fanatic. .The Germans have tried hard to 


-make him do what they wanted, but he is certain to do everything in his odd, peculiar 


way. WissMan gave him his orders clearly and implicitly, but Emin acted on his 
own account, and now finds himself very nearly on the spot where I found him. He 
is in a wretched state, and his people are suffering from smallpox.’ 

“<Do you expect to go to Africa again?’ ‘That will depend entirely on the 
nature of the mission. At present there is nothing there for me to do.’ 

“What is your view of Lieutenant Mizon’s insinuations against the Royal Niger 
Company?’ ‘I think that the mischief is entirely due to the French press. They are 
always firmly convinced that the English are trying to injure the French and French 
interests in Africa for purposes of their own, and at present they are acting madly. 
As far as English and German interests in West Africa are concerned, there will never 
be any difficulty. Both are treaty-observing Governments, and any differences which 
may arise will be settled by amicable and diplomatic methods.’ ” 


Mr. C. h. Allen to the Press. 
(‘THe Times,” Fuly 30.) 

S1r,—Mr. STANLEY states in your columns to-day that he explained to 
the Belgian Anti-Slavery Society that it “was responsible only to the 
societies in Paris, London, and Brussels,” &c. 

Will you kindly allow me to say that the Lonpon AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
which I have the honour to represent, is in no way responsible for any action 
taken by the Brussels Society, and that it entirely disapproves all armed 


intervention in Africa, undertaken by private societies or private individuals. 
—I am, &c. 


(“Tue Dairy News,” August 76.) 
Sir,—The British AnD ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIETY regrets to find 


‘that, owing to the general statements published by the Press that the late 


Arab rising in Central Africa is due to the presence of armed Anti-Slave- 
trade expeditions, many persons have concluded that the London Society has 
either sent out such expeditions, or advocates the action undertaken by them. 
I shall be glad if you will allow me to state, in the columns of Zhe Daily 
News, that this opinion is entirely erroneous, for the Society which I have 
the honour to represent never advocates the employment of force in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade. It endeavours strictly to carry out the policy 
laid down in the Constitution of the Society framed in 1839, the third clause 
of which runs as follows :— 

“ That, so long as Slavery exists, there is no reasonable prospect of the 
annihilation of the Slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter of 
human beings; that the extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade will be 
attained most effectually by the employment of those means which are of a 
moral, religious, and pacific character ; and that no measures be resorted to 


by this Society, in the prosecution of these objects, but such as are in entire 
accordance with these principles.” 
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Your correspondent in Paris, writing on 24th September, 1890, thus 
alludes to the Anti-Slavery Conference held in that city under the presidency 
of Cardinal LavicEriE, and of the action taken by the delegates of the Britis 
AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 

“The most important concession was in deferring to the views of Mr. 
CrawForD and Mr. ALLEN in regard to the desirability of each nation 
remaining independent, and not in any way limiting their action towards 
any one sphere of influence, or possession of any European State in Africa. 
. . . « The practical means of putting down Slavery will te examined 
into to-morrow, as the backers of a forward colonial policy are sorry that 
Slavery is abolished in the French possessions, and often do not hesitate to 
say so. I have several times come upon expressions of such sorrow in the 
newspapers. Cardinal LAVIGERIE is more against what he calls man-hunting 
than Slavery, at least for the present. He is not pledged to the no-Slavery- 
under-any-pretext principle, and does not hesitate to buy young Slaves and 
bring them up in special schools to hereafter convert their heathen brethren. 
He is also in favour of using force with the Slave-dealers, in the shape of 
bands of African volunteers or crusaders as soon as they can be got together. 
Considering the size of Africa, and the number and fierceness of her Arab 
population, this plan must strike English minds as chimerical, and it might 
contain the germ of a great future danger to Europe. The methods of the 
British ANTI-SLAVERY Society are entirely different. It makes no 
surrender to principle.”’ 

This plainly shows that the English Society has never been in any way 
connected with the policy of armed intervention adopted by any Continental 
Society.—I am, &c. 





(THe Datty TELEGRAPH,” August 16.) 

Sir,—In reference to the very appropriate remarks contained in your 
editorial article of this day respecting the danger arising from the action of 
Anti-Slave-trade expeditions in Africa, I shall be glad if you will allow me 
to state that no such private expedition has ever gone out from England. 
The British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, the only body of this 
kind in this country, has always disapproved the employment of force in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade, this form of proceeding being in contravention 
of the Constitution upon which the Society was formed, viz. : 

“The employment of those means only which ‘ are of a moral, religious, 
and pacific character,’ and that no measures be resorted to by this Society 
but such as are in entire accordance with these principles.”—I am, &c. 





(“ THe Spectator,” August 20.) 

Sir,—The Arab rising in Nyangwe is reported to be against the Belgian 
Anti-Slavery Expedition, and, whether true or not, the credit of the Society 
which I have the honour to represent, appears to Sane suffered in public esti- 
mation. Will you kindly allow me to state in your world-wide columns that 
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there is but one Anti-Slavery Society in England, viz., that which is called the 
BriTIsH AND ForeiGn, and that this Society has not only never sent out any 
armed expedition whatever, but by the terms of its Constitution it is opposed 
to the employment of force for the suppression of the Slave-trade, and believes 
that the only method of stopping that trade is to be found in the abolition of 
Slavery itself.—I am, &c. 


ee 


“ THE INDEPENDANCE BELGE,” 14th August. 
(TRANSLATION.) 


“Tn its answer to our observations respecting the dangers of its action in 
Africa, the AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY OF BRUSSELS contested our statement that 
the ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY OF LONDON was, or had always been, opposed to 
an armed crusade against the Slave-hunters, and it quoted upon this subject 
a speech made at the Anti-Slavery Conference in Paris by the Secretary 
of the English Society, Mr. C. H. ALLEN, in proposing an address of 
congratulation to CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, the originator of an armed crusade. 

“We have received to-day, from Mr. C. H. ALLEN, a letter in which he 
affirms that his action and that of the EnGiisH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
which he represents, affords no ground for the charge of contradiction which 
those who quote his speech in Paris wish to imply. 


“THe EnGiisH Anti-SLAvery Society,” writes Mr. ALLEN, “has always 
repudiated all responsibility for the armed intervention of private individuals, or of 
Anti-Slavery Societies, in suppressing the Slave-trade. In looking over my speech at 
the Congress of Paris, and the report of the debates, I do not find a single word 
implying my approbation of armed expeditions. On the contrary, it was principally 
at the request of the English Delegates that the third Resolution, passed by the 
Congress, which in its first draft advocated the formation of bands of Anti-Slavery 
volunteers was modified and altered as follows :— 

“«The Congress relies, before all things, upon pacific means, and especially 
upon the moral action of the missionaries for setting free the negroes. It also 
resolves to assist the missionaries by all means in its power.’ 

“Again, Resolution No. 2 declares that one Anti-Slavery Society is in no way 
responsible for the acts of another ; viz. :— 

“«The Anti-Slavery work shall be divided into National Committees, which, 
although morally united in the pursuit of a common end, shall have an 
organisation and a mode of action absolutely independent.’” 

Mr. ALLEN thus concludes his letter :— 

“His EMINENCE CARDINAL LaviGERIE has always recognised the fact that the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocrlETy never advocates the employment of 
force, and His EMINENCE was well aware of this when I proposed the congratulatory 
address in the terms quoted by the Zndependance Belge.” 

“Here, then, we have a complete confirmation of what we have said—The 
action of our Belgian Anti-Slavery Societies is blamed, not only by the 
explorer, but also by English Abolitionists, who are in a good position to 
appreciate the inconveniences and the dangers of such action.” —(See page 200). 
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THe ARAB REVOLT IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
From Le Mouvement Géographique, August 7th, 1892. 


“THE Department of the Interior received, a few days ago, alarming news 
from Stanley Falls, respecting the Arab rising. Up to the present time 
nothing has transpired from the Department, and for a good reason. We 
will fill up this silence on the part of the State by some special information. 
It is necessary to remind our readers that the Belgian officers in the service 
of the Anti-Slavery Society are commissioned by the State, and their leader 
received special instructions from the Secretary of State for the Interior. 
What are these instructions? M. pz BoncHamp, in his interview with 
?Indépendance Belge enables us to form a good idea of them :— 


“The commander of the Anti-Slavery forces intended first to impose a 
duty upon all caravans, and he succeeded in forcing the first bodies of Arabs 
that passed that way to pay this duty. Soon, however, the Arabs rebelled 
against the arbitrary nature of this imposition, and took care to be 
sufficiently numerous when they had to pass Mtowa to be able to refuse 
by force of arms, if necessary, the payment of this duty. Thus it happened 
that, towards the end of February or in the first days of March, a passage of 
arms took place between the station at Mtowa and an Arab caravan, Captain 
JACQUEs being at that time absent from the camp, owing to business taking 
him to Tanganyika. He had confided the command to an officer named 
REGNIER and to M. VrirHor. A few shots were exchanged, and M. VRITHOF 
was killed by a ball in his forehead. The Arab caravan had the upper hand.’ 


“The Anti-Slavery Society (Belgian) declares that it had not given any 
order to Captain Jacques to impose duties, and we believe it. It is the 
State which has given M. Jacques this order. The hunting for ivory 
extends from Banana to Tanganyika. The Arabs, not less than the Belgians, 
use the corvee at will. The Belgians have given way—the Arabs are in 
revolt. We know pretty well the people of Rumatirza, the Arab chief of 
Ujiji on Tanganyika, who have provoked this revolt at Nyangwé. As for 
Racuip, the Arab chief at the Falls, he was, according to the last accounts, 
still faithful to the State. The State knows of these events, it knows, also, 
what were the vexatious instructions given to Captain Jacques which 
provoked them, but it keeps silent, and insinuates that it is the fault of the 
Societies, the fault of HopisTer, the fault of trade. By this means it hopes 
to escape for two or three months longer public reprobation.” 


[We translate the above from the Brussels journal as an item of news 
respecting which we must wait further particulars—Ep. daé-Slavery 


Reporter.| 
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AFFAIRS OF THE. CONGO. 


Unner this heading the Judependance Belge of August 6th has a long article 
dealing with the policy lately pursued by the Congo Free State and by the 
BExGIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. The action of the latter body has already 
been reviewed on another page of this number of the Reporter, and we are 
glad to find that the Judependance Belge gives full justice to the more 
peaceful policy of the BrrrisH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, as may 
be seen in the translation of the first part of the article in question, which 
runs as follows :— 

“ The Congo Free State has two questions on its hands. 

“ The exterior question : Its difference with France, of which we yesterday pointe 
out the nature and the principal points. 

“ The interior question : Its differences with the commercial companies as set forth 
in the discussion opened in the interests of the respective parties in the columns of 
the Jndependance in which took part by turns representatives of the Free State, of the 
Commercia! Companies, and of the BELGIAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 

In making a résumé of this debate—leaving out the question of morality—we may 
state, first of all, that the policy of the Anti-Slavery Societies armed by the Church 
comes out of the discussions very nearly, if not quite, condemned. It may or may not 
have caused the Arab rising at Nyangwé. This is what no one has yet been able to 
state, absolutely from want of precise information, and, as a matter of fact, it does not 
greatly affect the question. Persons belonging to the most diverse sections, and 
representing the most divergent interests, have proclaimed with one accord, as 
dangerous to the cause of peace, and as even compromising civilisation itself, a 
campaign which opposes the Cross to the Crescent under the pretext of setting up the 
cause of freedom against that of Slavery. Such is the feeling of Captain Van GELE, 
one of the most valiant and devoted officials of the Congo Free State ; such is that 
of M. Wauters “(Editor of Ze Mouvement Geographique, already quoted in this 
number),” who in this controversy is found in the opposition camp. This sentiment 
is also shared entirely by the ENGLIsH ANTI-SLAVERY Society (British and Foreign), 
which certainly knows something about Africa, and which considers the remedy of 
Cardinal Lavicerte perhaps even worse than the evil attacked by his rash crusade. 
Some one has been to interrogate STANLEY, little suspected of taking an irreligious 
or anti-clerical part ; he, whom one has seen with the Bible in his hand constraining 
himself to convert to Christianity, on the threshold of a Chim/ek, a pagan kinglet of 
the Dark Continent. This interrogation was quite superfluous. STANLEY had already 
spoken squarely to these Belgian Anti-Slavery people, to their very faces, at their 
table whilst drinking with them at the banquet that they offered to him at Brussels, 
in April, 1890, on his return from the Emin Expedition. The words which he spoke 
on that occasion, and which we reproduced the same day, still tingle in our ears, and 
may be thus summed up, reading between the lines :— 

“Gentlemen, your champagne is excellent ; your intentions, I presume, are 
just as pure ; but your plan of campaign against the Slave-trade is detestable. You 
are going to spoil for us the Congo, if the State will allow you to do so.” | 
And Sran.ey finished by Claiming absolute subordination to the State of all 

Anti-Slavery expeditions, whilst the State alone should direct, moderate, and ¢gnalise 
their action according to political necessities, and that in its hands they should be, 
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neither more nor less than a docile: instrument, without any initiative of their own. 
From the evidence of all witnesses we gather that the method laid down by STANLEY 
has not been put in practice, but that.an excessive latitude has been allowed, hitherto, 
to the religious crusade against the Slave-trade, and that the Congo Free State pays, 
must pay, and will pay, for this imprudent tolerance, by disquieting conflicts with 
Arabs, and by all sorts of interior complications, © © © ® less tolerance towards Anti-. 
Slavery Societies, which exasperate the Mussulman Arab, and more tolerance towards 
commercial societies who approach him and disarm him without his perceiving it. 
This, it seems to us, is the ‘teaching to be drawn from the last serious events, and, 
above all, from the controversy which has arisen, even here, owing to what has 
happened at Nyangwe and Katanga.—( See Answer, page 198). 





The Congo State. 


From Le Mouvement Géographique, of July, 1892. 
‘(Translated by Mr. J. V. CRawForD.) 


‘WE are witnessing a sad sight. The progress of the magnificent colonial enterprise 
which Belgium has undertaken in the Congo is for the moment stopped. Public 
opinion is excited, and the entire press has been, for the last fortnight, so to speak, 
wholly preoccupied with the affairs of that State. The enterprise has already passed 
through many difficulties, but the present crisis is most serious. A dispute has arisen 
between the State Government and the Belgian companies which were organised four 
years ago to carry out the King’s grand idea in a practical manner. This disagree- 
ment had already existed for some time ina latent form, There was no indication of 
its being prolonged. M. Marinev’s circulars, drawn up in Brussels, and forced upon 
that honourable officer for his signature, haye provoked a rupture. The Belgian 
merchants claim assistance and protection from the Congo State, which is subsidised 
by Belgium. The intentions so repeatedly expressed by the founder of the enterprise 
have given the assurance that the economical programme of the State would always 
be favourable to commerce, To interpret these intentions in the manner which has 
just been done on the Ubangi, and which it is intended to carry out in other places, is 
to act in contradiction to the King’s ideas. Our own feelings can be imagined, for we 
have been in favour of the enterprise from its very commencement, guided solely by 
philanthropic and patriotic considerations. We are convinced that the surest and 
most speedy way of attaining the double object which is desired is through commerce. 
We feel that this conviction is shared by the public. With the help of public opinion, 


we hope, indeed, to frustrate the erroneous economical ideas which a badly-inspired 
counsellor is trying to carry out.” 





6 First Circular—hindering the traffic in Ivory and India-rubber on the Rivers Ubangi, 
Welle, Bomu, and their tributaries. 


“Yaxoma, 14th February, 1892. 
“T have the honour to inform you that I have decided to enforce rigidly 
the rights of the State within its territories, and consequently not to permit 
the natives any longer to divert, to their own profit, and to sell any portion 
whatever of the ivory and India-rubber which are produced in these terri- 
be tories. Merchants still purchasing or attempting to purchase these products, 
. the collection of which is only authorised by the State, on the condition that 
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they are to be delivered up to it, will, in my opinion, render themselves 
guilty of receiving stolen goods, and I shall denounce them to the judicial 
authorities that they may be prosecuted according to law. 


“The Commandant of the Expedition of Ubangi-Welle, 


“(S.) G. LE MARINEL.” 
“ Second Circular—prohibiting all traffic on the Rivers Welle and Bomu, and their 
tributaries, 


“Yakoma, 14th February, 1892. 

“ Recent events have shown that the establishment of commercial 
houses higher up than Yakoma constitutes a danger, under present circum- 
stances, to the maintenance of friendly relations with the chiefs and the 
natives. I rule, therefore, that merchants cannot be permitted to trade 
beyond this place. 

“ The Commander of the Expedition of Ubangi-Bomu, 


“(S.) G. LE MARINEL.” 


“ These two circulars virtually close to free trade all the basin of the Upper 
Ubangi and its two upper branches, the Welle and the Bomu, that is to say, an 
immense territory, rich, well-peopled, drained by a splendid stream of navigable 
water, and stretching over 1,200 kilometres (745 English miles), from Zongo to almost 
the extreme limits of the Congo State, in longitude 30° E. 

“ Below Yakoma (where the Welle and Bomu meet) it is impossible to purchase 
ivory and india-rubber, which are at present the only merchantable products. Above 
Yakoma traffic of every kind is prohibited. One can easily understand that such 
extraordinary measures, so contrary to the spirit which inspired the Representatives 
of the Powers the day when, at Berlin, they inscribed, as the leading Article of the 
General Act of the Conference, that tvade in the Congo State is entirely free, one can 
imagine that these measures have astonished those persons who are patriotically and 
practically engaged at Brussels in supporting, by the activity and initiative force of 
trade and capital, the political enterprise undertaken by the King.” 





Expedition of the late Captain Stairs. 


From the Mouvement Géographique, 24th July, 1892. 
(Translated by J. V. CRawForp, Esq.) 


“THE most important news which we have received is from Katanga. We must first 
mention that three expeditions, following each other, and sent out by the Katanga 
Company, have arrived in good order at Msirr’s village ; the first, under M. ALEX- 
ANDRE DELCOMMUNE, in October, 1891; the second under Captain Srarrs, on the 
14th December, 1891 ; the third, under Captain Bra, on 20th January, 1892. They 
found there Messrs. Lecat and VEeRDICKT occupying the post created in that vicinity 
by M. Paut Le Mariner. Messrs. Starrs and Bra met at Bunkeia. M. Detcom- 
MUNE is now exploring the mining region in the south. 

“We commence, to-day, the publication of Captain Starrs’ report, with extracts 
of letters from the Marquis or Boncuamps, his assistant, who brought back the 
remainder of the expedition from Chinde to Zanzibar. 

“The results of this expedition are valuable, both from a scientific as well as a 
political point of view ; but we are pained to record the loss of the two gallant officers 
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who led the expedition, Captains Srarrs and Bopson. The latter died in the midst of 
dramatic incidents, the details of which will be found further on. During a noisy 
palaver, our poor friend was obliged to make use of his weapons, killing with his 
revolver the frightful tyrant who oppressed Katanga, but being himself struck down 
by a shot fired by one of Msir1’s soldiers, in consequence of which he died some hours 
later, in the evening of 19th December last. Captain Srairs’ report praises in the 
highest degree the gallant soldier the Belgian army has lost, for his many good 
qualities, and his fine and courageous conduct. 

“Captain Srarrs managed easily enough to calm the public emotion, by seizing 
the reins of government, and proclaiming himself Chief of Katanga, receiving the 
submission of Msir1’s vassals, who hoisted the flag of the Congo State in their villages 
and signed treaties of vassalage with the representative of the Katanga Company. 

“ Having completed the pacification of the country, which for nine months had 
been in open revolt against Msiri’s despotism, Starrs established himself firmly at 
Bunkeia, where he built a fort, at the same time he considered the measures to be 
taken to preserve the country from the famine which prevailed. It was during this 
period that Captain Bra’s expedition arrived, 30th January, 1892, in good health, after 
a successful journey. Just then Starrs was seized with fever of so serious a character 
that his immediate return to the coast, by the most direct route, was deemed 
indispensable. On the other hand, the Zanzibari soldiers of the expedition, decimated 
by famine and sickness, were threatening desertion, so it was decided that the 
Marquis DE Boncuamps should accompany Captain Starrs and Dr. MoLoney. 

“The travellers left Bunkeia on 4th February, following the route to the sea by 
way of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa, and the Shiré. They reached Chinde, near the 
mouth of the Zambesi, in the beginning of June. It was there that Captain Stairs 
was again attacked by fever, and died, on the evening of 8th June. 

“ During the whole course of this expedition, which he conducted with as much 
skill as courage, Srarrs evinced extraordinary talent, and rendered the Belgian 
Company, in whose employ he was, the most signal services. 

“The remainder of the expedition, under the command of the MaRQuis DE 
BONCHAMPS, returned to Zanzibar, from whence it embarked for Europe, on 4th July, 
by the French mail steamer Ava. 


THE Civir WAR AND THE FAMINE IN KATANGA, 


“For over nine months a permanent state of war had existed between the 
aborigines of this region, the Wasanga, and Msirr’s people. A great number of the 
natives had fled, deserting the country to seek refuge among the Wasanga or other 
tribes, through fear of the dreadful consequences of Msir1’s fits of anger. Whole 
villages, formerly flourishing, had been abandoned solely on this account. Famine 
naturally followed. Everywhere we found entire populations living only upon 
herbs, and waiting for the ripening of the few crops left standing. Unfortunately, 
nothing has been sown this year, and seven months hence the famine will continue 
to rage worse than ever. 

“The allies of the Wasanga against Mstrt are the Balinda, the Baramba, and 
other small tribes, whom the necessity of a common defence has led to forget their 
former feuds, and to unite for the general weal. The origin of this interminable war 
is due to Msir1 himself. He aspired to the complete monopoly of all the ivory in the 
country, and absolutely refused to grant a single tusk to anybody, no matter for what 
pretext. 
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“The revolt broke out at last. It has never been signalised by any decisive 
victory on either side, but it has resulted in the disorganisation of the country, the 
flight of its inhabitants, and a death-blow to agriculture, nothing having been sown. 

“ Msrrt has also conducted himself towards the Wasanga in a barbarous and 
brutal manner. He treated them as dirt. He cropped off the ears of several of their 
most devoted chiefs, who had then taken to flight, in order to save the remainder of 
their heads from the consequences of Msiri’s next fit of ill-temper. , He caused to be 
seized, and lodged in his dwelling, every woman to whom he took a fancy, besides the 
wives of these chiefs. Even the chief men of his own tribe, the Wasumba, held 
him in bitter hatred. With the exception of his immediate followers, who were well 
paid by him, they would all have been glad to assist in getting rid of him. Up to the 
date of my arrival he had continued to surround his village with stakes studded with 
the heads of his victims, and only ceased doing so at last in order to try to conciliate 
himself with me. 


THE EuropEANS OF KATANGA. 


“Le MARINEL’s expedition had arrived here six months before I did, and had left 
behind two Belgians, who have built a station on the River Lifoi, not far from the 
River Lufra. They intimated to Msrri that the country belonged to the KING or 
THE Betcians. Msiri gradually began to detest them, as they refused to assist him in 
his tyrannical enterprises. 

““When I arrived here their relations were very much strained, and Msir1's 
policy betrayed itself at once in his endeavours to set me against the two Belgians, 
not knowing that my opinions coincided with theirs. 

“ The three missionaries, Messrs. THompson, LANE, and CRAWFORD, were simply 
at the mercy of Msir1, who did as he liked with them, ridiculing them publicly before 
his people, and constantly trying to force them to give him their merchandise, etc. 
The work of the mission was naturally stopped. They were obliged to establish 
themselves on the Lifoi, for life had become intolerable in the capital for any white 
man. In fact, Mstr1 looked upon the Europeans as his white Slaves, as he himself 
said. 

First INTERVIEWS BETWEEN STAIRS AND Msirl. 


“T arrived 14th December, 1891, and paid a visit to Msiri on the 16th. He 
received me most cordially, as he thought that I was going to expel Mr. LeGar from 
the country. At first I allowed him to think so, and I promised, in the course of this 
interview, to put an end to the strife between the Wasanga and the Wasumba, but I 
refused to furnish him with powder. At the conclusion of this palaver, I told him 
that the country could never prosper under the reign of a man so cruel as he was, his 
favourite way of getting rid of those who displeased him being to bind them, and 
shut them up with starving dogs to be devoured alive. 

“On the 18th, Msrr1 opposed the departure of the missionaries. LxGat and I 
promised them protection, and that we would shoot any person who tried to stop 
them. 

“On the 19th I managed to have a second interview with Msir1, and took with 
me a flag, after having instructed Bopson to watch carefully all the approaches to our 
camp. For three hours and forty minutes I talked with Msiri, in the Swahili 
language, trying to induce him to receive the flag. I constantly bore im mind the 
proceedings of the British South African Company. It was absolutely necessary that 
the flag of the Congo State should be the first to be hoisted. After this long palaver, 
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MsirI consented at last to accept the flag on the morrow, provided I would make 
“blood exchange’ with his brother Cuikako. I answered him, ‘No; I will do so now 
with you, and I am going to have the flag hoisted.’ I saw plainly that Mstrt sought to 
gain time, so as to get together the soldiers who were outside of his residence. 
Finally, he got up to return to his boma. I then said to him, ‘ Very well, be it so; I 
shall hoist the flag, whether it pleases you or not.’ Thereupon, BoncHAmps and I, 
taking with us twenty-five armed men, took away one of the posts of the chief's boma, 
and mounting the hill, situated near Mstri’s village, we hoisted the flag there without 
opposition. 

“But about nine p.m., seeing that things were going badly for him, Msirt 
stealthily left Bunkeia, and went to the village of Moemena. During the night, over 
150 of the natives fled through fear of war. 

“Next morning, I sent four times to tell Msrr1 that I was waiting to make 
blood exchange with him, but my messengers were informed that he was not up yet. 
I then had his place searched, and it was discovered that he had gone to Moemena. 
In the meantime, I learnt that Msir1 was plotting the assassination of all the white 


men in the country. 
DEATH OF MsirI. 


“ At eleven a.m., on the 20th December, Captain Bopson and the MarRQuvuIs DE 
BONCHAMPS, with 115 men, left the camp to fetch Msir1. They found armed men 
posted behind the fences, which circumstance excited suspicion, but the head man of 
the village having been told that they wished to see Msrri, and that they had no evil 
intentions towards the villagers, invited one of them to accompany him. Captain 
Bopson resolved to do so, taking an escort of ten men with him, and was conducted 
to the open space in the centre of the village. Here he found Msir1 seated in front 
of his hut, and surrounded by about 300 of his followers, nearly all armed with guns. 
Captain Bopson then requested him to follow him to the camp to see Srairs, and 
added that no harm would befall him. Upon this, Msiri rose to his feet, making a 
threatening motion with his sword. Bopson at once fired four shots of his revolver 
at him, and Msirt fell dead. At the same moment, Bopson was himself mortally 
wounded by a musket ball. 

“On hearing the shots, BoNCHAmps attacked the village, and after sustaining 
a fierce fusillade, during which two of his men were wounded, he remained master 
of the situation, and despatched a messenger to STairs, who immediately sent a 
reinforcement and Doctor Mooney to the scene of action. They carried Captain 
Bopson back to the camp, where he died, at eight p.m. that evening. On seeing 
Srairs, he said, ‘I am dying, but you will tell my fellow countrymen that I have not 
died in vain. Thank Gop, I have delivered this beautiful country of Africa from one 
of its most detestable tyrants !’ 


AFTER Msiri’s DEATH. 

“ The news of Mstri’s death having spread throughout the country, several of the 
most influential and important chiefs of the Wasanga and other tribes came to see me, 
and submitted to my authority. I made them sign the Acts of Submission, and hoist 
.the Congo State flag in their villages, promising them peace. Before leaving the 
country on 4th February, I had induced eleven of the most important chiefs in all the 
region to submit. The Congo State flag now waves over their territory. 

“ Msiri’s death strengthens our position in the country enormously, and will 
.cause the Wasanga to become our most devoted friends. Besides, they are the true 
owners of the country. 
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“ A short time after Mstri’s death, I appointed Mkanpa Wantv, his son, chief of 
the district of Bunkeia, but I limited his sovereignty to the immediate surroundings, 
depriving him of all authority whatsoever over the Wasanga and Walomoto chiefs, the 
original possessors of the country, called Garenganze by the Wanyamwesi, and 
Katanga by the natives. 

“We restored to freedom at least 200 women and children, a great number of 
whom bore the marks of the brutal mutilations inflicted upon them by Mszirt. 
Besides this, I authorised numerous gangs of other Slaves, who had suffered ill-treat- 
ment, to return to their own country. I accorded permission to the Wasanga and 
the Walomoto to take all the salt they might require from the large saline deposits, 
Situated about four days’ journey to the south of Bunkeia, on the River Lufra. 


FAMINE—DEPARTURE OF THE EXPEDITION FOR THE COAST. 


“ After our arrival at Katanga, we fell a prey to famine. My men died of starva- 
tion at the rate of two or three daily. Neither for the white men nor the negroes 
could we obtain any eatables whatever, and that up to the beginning of February. It 
was lucky when we could find food in fried grasshoppers and boiled herbs. ‘To persist 
in remaining in the country, under such circumstances, would have been to condemn 
to death all the negroes of the expedition, and at least three Europeans. I consulted 
Captain Bra, and after handing over to him Fort Bunkeia, a portion of our merchandise, 
and one of my steel boats, I departed, on 4th February, for Mpueto, on Lake Moero, 
in order to recruit porters, and to allow my men to regain health and strength. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


“ Although we were forced by famine and sickness to leave Katanga, without 
being able to complete our mission, we have been able, nevertheless, to obtain the 
following results, after scarcely a month and a half’s sojourn there. 

“First. We have hoisted the flag of the Congo State in the capital, and in the 
high country. 

“Second. We have deposed Msixt, and later on, unfortunately at the cost of the 
life of the brave Captain Bopson, we have got rid of this Mstr1, who, by his barbarous 
proceedings, had ruined all the country. 

“Third. We have obtained not less than twelve Acts of Submission, signed, in 
our presence, by the most important chiefs of the country ; we have caused the flag 
of the State to be hoisted over the villages of these chiefs, and we have been able to 
explain to them, to their entire satisfaction, that they are henceforth vassals of the 
State. 

“Fourth. We have effectually delivered the three English missionaries from the 
position in which they were placed by Msirr’s brutal caprices, and we have succeeded 
in establishing them in the country, by putting them upon a safe and advantageous 
footing. 

“Fifth. We have rescued over 200 natives from a miserable ending, and we haye 
taken care to see them restored safely to their own country. 

“Sixth, Finally, we have rendered possible the planting of cereals and vegetables 
by the Wasanga, and we have practically insured the security of the movements 
of the inoffensive natives. 

“The letter of submission, taken away by M. LE MarineL, was absolutely 
disavowed, in my presence, by Mstrt, who told me that he refused to recognise the 
State’s authority ; that the very fact of anybody even confining himself to ask him to 
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admit any such authority would render him his enemy ; that he would not sign any 
Act of Submission, in any shape or form, and that he would not receive any flag 
whatever, no matter by whose hands it was offered to him. He was preparing to 
oppose by force of arms our presence in the country, and was daily concentrating 
troops in his capital, in order to strike a great blow to our detriment as soon as he 
found himself sufficiently strong to do so. 

“ Now he is dead ; the country is peaceful and calm; the white man is not only 
feared, but respected. He can now explore the region, and endeavour to discover its 
resources, a task which, but a short time since, would have led to the massacre of any 
one who would have attempted it, 


“ (Signed) STAIRS. 


“We shall stop here the publication of the first report of Captain Srarrs, at the 
time of his departure from Katanga, struck down by illness. 

“During the whole of this expedition, which he conducted with a daring and a 
rapidity showing a perfect knowledge of the necessities of African life, the honourable 
English officer exhibited rare qualities. On every occasion he showed himself a 
scrupulous and faithful observer of the instructions he had received from the Company 
of Katanga, for the accomplishment of his delicate and difficult mission, The 
itinerary of the return journey led him to Mpeuto, which place he left, on 21st March, 
to go to Abercorn, an English post, situated at the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
where he arrived 25th April. On 14th May he reached the northern extremity of 
Lake Nyassa, which he traversed in its entire length in one of the English Lake 
Company’s steamers. On the 23rd, he was at Matope, on the Shiré ; June 3rd, at 
Vicenti, at the head of the Zambezi Delta, and he arrived, the third day after, in sight 
of the Indian Ocean. Alas! it was there, at the time of embarking in the Portuguese 
vessel, which would, in a few days, have landed him at Zanzibar, the point of 
departure of his expedition, that the brave explorer was again struck down by a 
terrible attack of fever, and he expired in the evening of 8th June, in spite of the 
assiduous attentions of his two companions, Doctor MoLonry and the MARQUIS DE 
BONCHAMPS.” 

Messrs. DE BoNCHAMPS and MOLONEY, with the 200 men of their caravan, 
duly arrived at Zanzibar. These two gentlemen left that place, on the 
4th inst., by the Messageries steamer Ava, and landed at Marseilles on the 
morning of the 22nd. 








Ratives Flogged in Australia. 


In view of the recent scandal in relation to the flogging of natives of 
Western Australia, the head of the Law Department has issued the follow- 
ing circular to the magistracy :— 


_ “The attention of the Government having been called to a description of an 
instrument said to have been used, on a recent occasion, in administering a sentence of 
whipping to aboriginal natives, I desire to impress upon all magistrates the necessity 
of the utmost care being exercised in carrying out the punishment of whipping, to 
which aboriginal natives may be sentenced. Under no circumstances whatever 
should any other instrument than a cat-o’-nine-tails be used, unless it be some 
description of a whip (other than a stock-whip) or birch rod. A rope or stick of any 
kind or sort must not on any account be used, and a magistrate allowing a native to 
be whipped with either such last-named instrument will incur very grave respon- 
sibility, and render himself answerable for the result of his acts.” 
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Uganda, 


As the British AND ForricN AntTI-Stavery Society has not received: any 
reports direct from Uganda we are unable to pronounce any opinion upon 
the state of affairs in that country; we, however, reprint, by permission of 
The Times, for the information of our readers, the following letters from some 
of the English missionaries in Uganda. 

In reading through these letters it will be important to bear in mind the 
statement of Captain Lucarp, contained in a recently issued Blue Book, that 
only a very small proportion of the people of Uganda are either Catholics or 
Protestants, the vast majority being heathen, who are called Catholics or 
Protestants according to the religion of their chief. 

The headings are our own :— 


LETTER FROM Rev. G. K. BASKERVILLE TO E. Stock, Esg., CHURCH 
MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fanuary 31st, 1892, NAMIREMBE, UGANDA. 


I know you will like some particular account of the terrible events of the last few 
days. I wrote to you a long letter when in Budu, telling you something of the state 
of the country with reference to the work of the company, and also with reference to 
the position of the two great religious parties. Some six weeks ago I think any one 
who had been in Uganda during the first twelve months of the company’s administra- 
tion would have said that the country was rapidly quieting down again after its past 
troubles. The policy of the company had been one which, taking the goodwill of the 
Protestant party for granted, had always rather favoured the Papist party ; most careful 
had both Captains LuGarp and Witu1ams been to let no national or religious prejudices 
seem in any way to influence them in their administration. A year had passed since 
the expedition commanded by Captain Luaarp, D.S.O., had arrived here at the 
capital, just a few days previous to the arrival of Bishop Tucker and his party. War 
had been staved off from time to time, the company contriving to balance the parties 
meanwhile, the Protestants ceding point after point for the sake of avoiding collision. 
The Resident has certainly done all in his power to avoid war, even swallowed 
personal insults rather than undo the work of twelve months; and it has been with 
the greatest regret that he has been forced into violent measures. Troubles began to 
brew about the middle of last month, just after the company’s new steel boat had left 
for the south end of the Lake, commanded by Mr. Bacce. But before this it had 
been proved on some four occasions that the Protestants were the aggrieved party. 
First, some six months ago, in August, a number of houses in the capital were burnt 
wantonly by the Roman Catholics, including the place of Ham Mukasa, a man who 
was wounded in the battle of Lubaga Hill; second, in Budu, Kamswaca, King of 
Koki, a country south-west of Budu, was sent for, it was said by the King, to turn the 
Protestants out of Budu ; this was done to a great extent, and because of the unsettled 
condition of the country I was unable for a month to move on from WALKER’s place 
at Masaka ; third, with regard to Kaganda, one of the Islands which had been secured 
to the Protestant party, the Roman Catholics sent 100 guns to turn out the chief sent 
by the King ; fourth, about the middle of December the Mulondo, a prominent Pro- 
testant chief in Kyagwe, hearing that his place was likely to be attacked, asked leave to 
go down and protect it. Leave was refused by the King, but Captain Wit1ams told 
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him to go. Onthis the King despatched four leading Roman Catholic chiefs, with 
500 guns, with orders to kill the Mulondo wherever they found him. This angered 
Captain WILLIAMs, and he told the King that he must at once send off messengers 
to stop these men ; and further he told us that if the Mulondo were to be killed that 
the camp would be forced into war, which meant taking the Protestant side and 
probably driving out the Papists from the country. The messengers were re-called, 
and so the affair blew over. On December 9 a large caravan for the company had 
arrived, bringing a great quantity of ammunition. This had put the King into a 
great state of excitement, and the day after Christmas Day the King sent a message 
to the Katikiro saying that he wished to become a Protestant ; he saw that the power 
was on the Protestant side, a large caravan had arrived, Captain LuGarp had returned 
as far as Budu with a large number of Soudanese soldiers, recovered from the two 
regiments of Emin Pasna’s, left after SranLey had passed on to the coast. And he 
had been put in a further state of alarm by the Kimbugwe, the leading Roman 
Catholic chief, sending a party of men to destroy all his bhang pipes. These men had 
burned one of the King’s houses and killed four men. That night he asked for a 
Protestant guard to stand over his place. The Roman Catholics then came to our 
party, proposing to depose the King and put one of KALEMa’s sons, his nephew, on to 
the throne. To this the Protestants would not agree. M’wanGa was bad, but what 
could they hope from a boy who had been in training at the Roman Catholic station 
of Bukumbe, near Usambilo? Accordingly the King saw that the time was come for 
the weather-cock to shift. He was not, however, to be allowed to change his religion 
so easily. The French Bishop, the plan of deposing him being frustrated, thought 
that it would never do to lose the King from the Papist party, and went out and put 
the enormity of his sin before him, exhorting him to come to confession. “ First,” 
said M’wanGa, “I must have a present. My men have been killed and my house 
burned.” “All right,” says Monseigneur, “ you shall have forty tusks of ivory.” “As 
soon as I get them,” says the King, “you shall confess me.” Captain LuGARD reached 
Mengo, on December 31, and we at once felt the position of the company secure in the 
country. We had heard news a little before that the English papers were talking of 
the probable early withdrawal of the company from Uganda, and about the same time 
arrived a fresh party of French priests, who, it is evident, gave this information to 
their people, representing to the King that this was only a trading company, and that 
it would be against their interests to fight, and, further, that they were about to 
withdraw, and if the Roman Catholic party held out a little longer they would soon 
have everything their own way. You will see as I go on how this gave great 
confidence again to the King, and caused him so far to defy the power of the company 
as to challenge them to fight him. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE TROUBLES. 


On Friday, January 22, about midday, we heard three or four shots fired quite close 
by, and reports came in to say a Protestant had been murdered by the Roman Catholics. 
The Protestants immediately went to report the matter to Captain LuGarp, also 
telling him that the Roman Catholics were guarding the body and refused them leave 
to take it away for burial. LuGarp immediately left to see the King, when he was 
kept waiting for two hours—in itself a great insult to a Commissioner of the Queen. 
At last he was taken in to the King, who professed ignorance of the whole occurrence, 
and asked the chiefs sitting round to tell him the whole story. LuGARD said that 
‘before he could hear anything the body must be removed, for it was a disgrace to the 
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King and his country. A Roman Catholic and Protestant were immediately sent 
off to remove the body. Captain LuGARD, too, reminded the King how that when he 
had first come to the country he had told him that, owing to the state of affairs and 
that a murder would probably cause civil war, any murderer must be executed. The 
King said he remembered all this, and that the words were very good. Captain 
LuGarpD, not feeling well after his long waiting in the sun, left Du WaLLan, a somali, 
in whom he places great confidence, to be present at the subsequent trial. The man 
was brought in and told the following story :—His gun had been stolen from him by 
one of the Katikiro’s men, and he had taken his case before the Katikiro, who had 
promised to see his gun restored if his story should be proved true. Two or three 
days elapsed without anything being done, and then this man thought that as he had 
not been given another gun he had better try and take one from the Protestants by 
force. Accordingly, he made a regular plot. He bought some beer and sat in his 
gateway offering it for sale—the plan being to take the gun from the first Protestant 
who should offer to buy it. He had several companions ready to help him, and two. 
men inside his fence with loaded guns. <A man presently came by, and came up to 
buy the beer, asking first to taste it. An argument then arose, and a man slipped 
behind him, seized his gun, and the whole party rushed into the fence. The 
Protestant and his friends followed, and were fired on by the two men with guns 
inside, one shot killing the man. The Protestant fired one shot without effect. The 
King on hearing that the thief had been followed into his fence, said that he wag by 
the law of Uganda, justified in the subsequent murder, and that the prisoner must te- 
set at liberty. It was late before Du WALLAH returned, but early the next morning: 
he was sent back with a note asking the King to reconsider this decision, and telling 
him that if he persisted in it he would lead his country into war. For some time 
Du WALLAH was not admitted, but he insisted on delivering the letter into the King’s. 
own hand. With the King were the Kimbugwe, the Kanta, and the Musalosalo, all 
leading Roman Catholic chiefs. The Kanta read the letter to the King, and when he- 
came to LuGARD’s words about probable war if this decision was adhered to, the King 
caught him up, saying, “ What’s that he says about war, let him come and fight if he 
will,” and all the others began to laugh at Du WaLLtaH. Du WALLAH told the King’ 
that he was a Mohammedan, and had no leaning to either Roman Catholics or. 
Protestants, but that he had never known such an obviously unfair and rotten judgment 
given anywhere; that he could assure the King that Captain LuGarp had done his. 
best to avoid war and give justice to all parties. ‘‘ What answer shall I take to my 
master?” said Du WaLLAH. The Kanta said, “Tell him that if he fights we shall 
take all his wealth and wipe out the English from the country.” This was too much 
for Captain LuGarp to stand, and he sent to demand the person of the murderer; if. 
he were given up the insulting message would be pardoned. Our people went to the 
King and asked him why, when in an exactly similar case one of the Mugema’s men 
had killed a Roman Catholic, the Mugema had been fined? The King talked about 
exchanging bodies, and so being quits. No, said our man, we have other grievances. 
besides this for which we have never had justice at all. Captain LuGarp, the King 
and Roman Catholics seeming determined to defy him, resolved at last on stringent. 
measures. On Saturday night some 500 rifles were served out to the Protestant 
leaders for distribution, and a large quantity of ammunition ; for even then LUGARD 
hoped that it would not be necessary for him personally to interfere. 

On Sunday, the 24th, of course services were out of the question. The Katikiro 
had been told by the Roman Catholics that if the Protestants did not fight they were: 
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a pack of cowards, and further, in the morning, as Roscoz had SemBera, Mackay, 
and a few others at a Bible-reading, we heard shots, the outcome of which we soon 
heard had been the murder of a man belonging to the Katikiro. Further Bible- 
reading was abandoned, and soon our whole place was deserted. We went off to 
have a short English service together; before we had finished S—EMBERA came, 
summoning us to go up to the fort, for that both sides were all prepared for fighting. 
We, however, refused, unless sent for officially by Captain LuGarp, and even when 
he did send for us we said that we could not consent to go and leave all our things. 
He kindly sent forty men, and after a quarter of an hour’s hurried packing we were 
off about 12 o'clock to Kampala. At the market-place we met SEMBERA, who, on 
hearing that most of our goods were still left behind said he should go off and finda 
guard for the station. About 12.30 we arrived at the camp, and as we were quietly 
sitting in the house we heard four guns. LuGarp had previously sent demanding 
the original murderer, the murderer of the morning, and the Kanta who had sent the 
insulting message to be all given up. The man who had murdered the Katikiro’s 
man was sent in, and a soldier of the company who had been captured in the morning 
escaped. The Kanta refused to come, and the first murderer could not be given up 
at all. Well, so anxious was Captain LuGarp to avoid war that he had sent a further 
message demanding only the first murderer to be given up and other affairs would be 
overlooked, when these four gunshots sent us all flying out to seek the cause. We 
saw smoke over at the foot of Mengo, close by Mr. SToxEs’s garden, and soon other 
shots followed in a regular fusillade, and we could see the Papists fleeing before the 
Protestants. On the top of Rubaga Hill was some sharp fighting, and soon the 
Roman Catholic new church and houses were in one immense blaze, and the Pro- 
testants pushing on down the farther side of the hill towards the King’s fences. All 
this while the camp Maxims were silent, Captain LuGarD having decided not to 
interfere unless an attack was made on the fort. Presently we saw a large body of 
men coming down the opposite hill from the Kimbugwe’s at the double, obviously 
making for the fort, and now the Maxims both opened a deadly fire. The Roman 
Catholics stopped and stared around, not knowing who or what was attacking, but 
when they realised that it was the cannon they turned round and ran like rabbits in 
amongst the bananas. We hear some forty were killed by these first volleys from 
the Maxims, and the Kimbugwe and Kanta were wounded, in the former’s house, 
where they thought no gun could reach them. These men rallied at the top of the 
hill and, joined by the men of the Musalddah, managed to drive back the Katikiro and 
burn his house. Countless houses were now in flames, and one could scarcely see for 
the smoke. The Katikiro retreated on Kampala, and now Captain LuGarp sent out 
Captain Witit1ams with the Soudanese soldiers, who soon settled matters—the 
Katikiro’s men and Pokino’s re-formed behind him, and they went on burning all 
Roman Catholic houses and driving the Papists far away towards the lake. Leniency 
alone prevented them from driving them right into the water. The Protestants 
were victorious, the King’s flag had been hauled down, but deep sorrow had come to 
us—the very first guns fired had killed SEMBERA Mackay, our best and ablest man 
and most deeply-taught Christian. He had gone to find a guard for our place, and, as 
he was passing some houses where some of the King’s Slaves lived, he was shot at 
and died almost immediately—dear, brave SEMBERA, who every one loved, and of 
whom I never heard a disparaging word, has entered into his reward—and we are left 
to sorrow over his loss and to trust our Gop to supply his place. Two other Church 
Elders have been wounded, and two Protestant chiefs, only badly so. The doctors 
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have their hands full every day now, and, I expect, never had such work before. 
Rubaga Hill had been taken by the Mugema and Pokino together with the Mwanika 
—they were never once repulsed, but carried everything before them. It had been 
impossible to bring the priests over to the fort, and their station was manned by 
Roman Catholic chiefs who made a determined resistance ; one of their black Hausa 
doctors, who foolishly fought in person, was shot dead. The priests were all con- 
ducted to the fort the same evening, their place being a total wreck. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING, 


We returned the same evening to our station, the whole of the Roman Catholics 
having fled. The King, with some 300 guns, had fled to the small island of Burenguge, 
just half a mile from the shore, about two hours from Mengo ; here he had his store and 
had sent all his wives and wealth, and here it was that the Christians so long withstood 
the Mohammedans. Here they thought that they were quite safe, remembering the 
unsuccessful attacks of the Mohammedans. The great object, of course, of the company 
was now to get hold of the King and restore him to his throne, knowing that he was a 
mere puppet, and if once in their hands would do all they told him—of course, they 
did not want the old chiefs back again, but the King alone. They sent several 
messages asking him to return, but he sent back to say that he wished to come but 
was guarded and unable to escape. Friday morning the French Bishop came to say 
he wished to leave the fort, but LuGarp refused him leave several times officially. 
At last he came to say that unless he was forcibly detained he should go, for these 
were his orders from Rome. Accordingly he went with all the priests except two, 
who, however, followed soon afterwards. He promised LuGarp to persuade the King 
to return, and pass on himself to Sesse, and when there doing all he could to protect 
Mr. BaGGE, who is daily expected back with the boat, and also to send messages to 
Budu to his people to protect ASHE, WALKER and SmiTH, who are there at Masaka. 
He did none of these things, but went to the King, and he, abetted by K1sau1, a black- 
smith, a former pupil of Mackay, against the wish of all the Roman Catholic priests 
and chiefs, refused the King permission to return to Mengo. Does it not seem as if 
the French mission is just Gop’s appointed instrument to complete the confusion of 
Rome here in Uganda? He, moreover, sent to LuGARD to come with his Maxim and 
kill all the Roman Catholics on the island and then he might get the King! Little, I 
expect, did he think that this would be so literally done. Yesterday, at ten a.m., 
Captain WiLL1AMs marched out with one of the Maxims and some 100 soldiers, 
together with the majority of the Protestant party; he hid his forces on the Lake 
shore in the trees, watching his opportunity. Presently two women of the King’s 
came off to get food in a canoe, and he sent out two soldiers to take them prisoners ; 
the canoe men,.seeing this, made off to inform the people on the island. Two of the 
French priests, camped on the beach of the island, now came out and fired at the soldiers. 
These shots and the report of the canoe men soon brought all the Roman Catholics 
to the shore, and some entered some of the canoes to come across and recover the 
women, evidently thinking that only a few peasants had seized them. Meanwhile, 
WituiaMs had his Maxim brought into position, and I expect they were surprised at 
the warm reception they met with—the people on shore were quickly fleeing, and 
eleven canoes were sunk. Qn the first noise of firing the French Bishop went 
to the King, and when he ascertained that it was really the camp soldiers he got into 
the King’s one canoe, and they made off together, and we hear are now in. Sesse 
Island. The paddlers, on the first noise of shots, had all made off, and thus the 
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Roman Catholic. party were left absolutely without canoes. Many tried to make 
rough rafts of reeds and leaves, which quickly sank. The Mujadi, one of the principal 
Roman Catholic chiefs, fought furiously, and finally hid himself amongst the trees, 
and has not yet been found. The Kangoo was killed, and a great number of the 
Roman Catholics, but not one man of ours was so much as wounded. 

The camp and people are making every exertion to recover the King, who they 
feel sure is kept back against his will. If it should prove impossible to get him, the 
Mohammedan King Msoco, Muresa’s brother, will be invited in as King. The people 
are very strong on royalty, and would prefer Mwanea back to anybody else, in spite 
of all his failings. 





The Times also publishes the following epitome of a letter written to the 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, by the Rev. R. P. Asus, dated 
Uganda, March, 1892, which brings intelligence down to 14th March last :— 


Mr. AsHE says that the immediate cause of the fighting at Mengo was the refusal 
of the King and Roman Catholic party to hand over a man who had shot dead one of 
the Protestants. This was on Thursday, January 21. “ Until Saturday night Captain 
LuGARD negotiated with great patience, but the King was so ill-advised as to insult 
Captain LuGarp’s messenger, and to use threatening language about the Company.” 
The King had sent for his gunpowder, which was stored on an island, and had 
distributed it to the Roman Catholic faction. On Friday or Saturday night some 
guns were given out from the Company’s fort to the Protestant Waganda, who were 
in a decided minority. The other side had apparently determined to force on a 
conflict with the Protestants, in the hope that the Company’s officers would remain 
neutral—a hope which the previous policy of the latter had helped to foster. On 
Sunday, January 24, the Company gave out more Snider rifles to the Protestants. 
This exasperated the Roman Catholics, who thereupon shot one of the Protestants. 
The Company then sent for the Protestant missionaries to the fort, which they 
reached on Sunday afternoon. At that time Captain LuGarp was still hoping there 
would be no serious fighting, as he was making very earnest and continued efforts to 
stave it off. Suddenly, however, two shots were heard in quick succession, which 
were followed immediately by a terrible fusillade on both sides. Some little time 
after the fighting began the Protestant lay reader, SEMBERA MAckay, was shot, and 
died from his wounds. A division of the Roman Catholic party moved in the direction 
of Kampala, the Company’s fort. It was then that the Maxim gun opened fire, upon 
which the King’s party took to flight, escaping to a small island. The other party 
who are called Protestants for want of any other distinguishing title—though Mr. 
ASHE emphasises the fact that the divisions were political mainly, and not religious— 
attacked Rubagu, the hill on which the French Mission was situated, setting fire to 
the half-finished church. The Roman Catholic priests remained inside their mission- 
house, or rather fort, as it was subsequently found to be strongly constructed of brick, 
having loopholes masked at the outside, but which could be rendered immediately 
available by knocking out a few bricks. Captain LuGarp refused to allow any pursuit 


-of the fugitives, and he subsequently sent messengers to invite the King and all the 


principal chiefs back, offering to restore to them their former positions. Subsequently 
Captain LuGarp sent the French Bishop to convey his overtures of peace, but the 
reply returned was in insolent terms couched in the form of a challenge. Upon this, 
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“ Captain WILLIAMs was at.once despatched, with a Maxim gun and some soldiers and 
a large party of Protestant Waganda, to attack the island.” This was “six days after 
the first fight,” namely, on January 30. Asa result of this attack on the island some 
thirty-three canoes were reported to have been sunk, and from 300 to 400 men, 
women, and children to have been killed and drowned. The King and French Bishop 
escaped in a canoe, but several priests were found upon the island. Captain WILLIAMS 
was then sent to clear out the Sesse Islands, where the Roman Catholic party were in 
great force. 

During these events, Mr. AsHE and Mr. WALKER were in Budu. The first 
intimation they received of danger impending was on January 25, when a scrap of 
paper, sent by the Rev. G. K. BASKERVILLE, was brought to them, informing them 
that war was imminent. The Protestant party in Budu consisted of some few hundred 
men able to fight, and many thousands of helpless men, women, and children, and 
sick folk. These all commenced the journey by land to Mengo, being at first pursued 
and attacked in the rear; but, having repelled an attack, they were not further 
troubled, and they reached Mengo in safety. 

In the postscript, which is dated March 14, Mr. ASHE says : “ Captain LUGARD is 
kindly sending our letters for us to Bukoba. We hope they will be sent off to-morrow. 
The King has not yet come back, nor, as far as I know, is there much hope that the 
Protestant party will give their beaten opponents their former positions. In fact, 
they have very prudently put themselves into the vacant posts, for if they did not do 
so they could not distribute the gardens and land under cultivation to the peasants, 
who would then be likely to desert and join the opposite faction. The Mohammedan 
party are near at hand, and are, I think, willing to negotiate.” 


LATEST FROM UGANDA. 


THE following are extracts from a letter received by the Church Missionary 
Society from the Rev. R. P. AsHx, dated Mengo, April 7 :— 

“ The King, you have probably heard by telegram, is back, and the Protestant 
power is now dominant. The King returned on the 30th of last month, and, I 
suppose, belongs now to the Protestant section. I wish he would really become a 
Christian. The Roman Catholic party are still threatening war. The work here is, 
I think, steadily prospering. Mr. Roscor has been spending his time of waiting here 
most usefully in taking classes in Swahili, which many of our people understand. He 
hopes to go on to Busoga as soon as the road is open. Mr. BASKERVILLE has now 


taken charge of all Church matters, arrangements for preaching services, marriages, 
baptisms, &c.” 


Still later accounts report the arrival at Kikuyu of Captain Lucarp, on 
his way to the coast. This place is about 150 miles east of Lake Victoria, 
and at the time of his leaving Uganda all was quiet there. This news was 
telegraphed from Mombasa on August 25th. 


Parliamentary, 


UGANDA. 
House or Commons, August oth. 
Colonel Noran asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
all papers received from Uganda had been published ; whether either Captain LuGARD 
or Captain WiLtiams, or both, were tobe recalled ; and what steps were being taken 
to insure protection to Catholic missionaries and Catholic converts in Uganda. 
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Mr. J. W. LowrHER : Papers are about to be laid giving the information received 
by Her Majesty’s Government since that already published in Africa, No. 4, 1892. -It 
is understood that the Imperial British East Africa Company have sent instructions 
for all their officers now in Uganda to withdraw on December 31st next. It appears 
from letters from Protestant missionaries, dated up to May 3rd, that Captain LuGarp 
has consented to a division of territory, by which the armed French Catholics shall 
stay in Buddu, while in Uganda all religions shall be free. A mail has just reached 
this country containing further reports from Captain LuGarp to the British East 
Africa Company, but they have not yet been received at the Foreign Office, and it is 
therefore not proposed to delay the iSsue of the Blue Book until they are received. 





Slavery in Western Australia. 


THE following startling statement is published by the Sydney 7ru¢h, and as 
it agrees with the accounts we formerly received from the Reverend Mr. 
GRIBBLE, something more than a mere denial will be requisite before West 
Australia can be considered free from the stigma of Slavery :— 


“ Western Australia, for her part, is not so much going in for Slavery as a new 
departure, but is bent on keeping up an existing institution. Long ago the settlers of 
Swan River solved the great problem of how to utilise the aborigines, and the plan is 
even now in active operation. Whenever a Western Australian squatter wants a few 
more hands, he has no bother about labour regulations and Government agents, 
he simply goes out ‘ mustering,’ and takes with him a few native stockmen. These 
wily boys lay their boss on to some native camp, and a raid is speedily made. All the 
young men and women are caught ; the old decrepit members of the tribe being let 
starve. Then the captives are driven off to some neighbouring squatter, who is 
always a magistrate, and in his presence they are brow-beaten into affixing their marks 
to a form of agreement purporting to be a twelve months’ engagement. It goes 
without saying that the unfortunate natives have the very vaguest conception of what 
they are agreeing to, still their marks are made, and the squatter-magistrate witnesses 
the agreement, for he, in his turn, wants a supply of cheap labour, and will want his 
neighbours to witness for him. After a time, the unfortunate native gets full up of 
his employment, and deserts. His affectionate master puts the black trackers on his 
trail, and these dusky brethren soon catch and whip the runaway back to work. The 
escaped Slave is then, by an infamous mockery of justice, wheeled up before a 
magistrate on a charge of deserting his lawful employ. Sometimes he is put to work 
in a chain gang on the roads; in other instances he is sent, chained to others by the 
neck, to Rottnest, there to work in the pestilential salt mines. It is quite a common 
sight in West Australia to see a gang of blacks, chained by the neck, being escorted 
from one prison to another by black policemen. Of course there are apologists for 
this treatment. The ‘first families’ of Perth affirm that the blacks are humanely 
treated, just as the Brisbane humanitarians aver that the islanders like coming across 
to work. The system of kidnapping the aboriginals, and forcing them to work, or else 
imprisoning them, is in full swing in Western Australia to-day, and, despite official 
contradiction, the statements made by the Rev. Mr. GRIBBLE are perfectly true. Black 
labour on pearling stations is recruited in a similar fashion. We are’ asked by 
interested people to federate with these modern Slavers. Will the manhood of New 
South Wales enter into pact with nigger-drivers ?” 
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EGYPT. 


In his Report on the condition of Egypt, Sir Evetyn Barine (now Lorp 
Cromer), lately laid before Parliament, thus writes, respecting Slavery in 
Egypt: We are afraid, however, that the British Minister was a little too 
sanguine in describing the Slave-trade in Egypt as being extinct, and Slavery 
moribund, for experience proves how difficult it is to prevent the smuggling 
of Slaves into a large country like Egypt, whilst, so long as the harem system 
prevails, so long will there be a demand for Slaves.” 


SLAVERY. 

If history be just, the late Khedive’s name will always be connected with the 
abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade in Egypt. To His Highness’ father, indeed, 
belongs the merit -of having been the first to sign a Convention with the English 
Government which enabled the work of abolition to be commenced ; but.an institution 
so deeply rooted as Slavery in Egypt was not to be got rid of by a stroke of the pen. 
It required a sustained effort, lasting over many years, to. produce any permanent 
effect. This effort the late Khedive made. The support which His Highness afforded 
to the operations of the Slave-Trade Department was as unswerving as it was judicious. 
If domestic Slavery in Egypt is now dying a’ natural death, this is in a very great 
measure due to the intelligent interest consistently taken by the late Khedive in the 
matter. It is more especially due to His Highness’ personal influence and judicious 
advice that the change which has been effected, although very real, has been so 
‘gradual as to be almost imperceptible, and that it has been made without exciting any 
of that opposition which would almost certainly have been encountered had a less 
degree of judgment been displayed. 

One of the last acts of His Highness’ life was in conformity with the eens 18 
which had guided him since his accession to the Khediviate. 

In my Report of the 29th March, 1891, I said that “ the Slave-trade in Egypt is 
now extinct, and Slavery is moribund.” 

As regards domestic Slavery in Egypt, all that is now necessary is to continue 
the application of the Laws and Regulations which at present exist. If adequate 
vigilance is shown, the gradual decadence of Slavery is assured. 

In saying that the Slave-trade was extinct in Egypt; I was, of course, only alluding 
to the Valley of the Nile, not to the trade which is carried on between the western 
and eastern shores of the Red Sea. 

When, in 1883-84, it became necessary to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons from 
the Soudan, it was recognised by all competent authorities that one of the inevitable 
disadvantages of withdrawal would be that a great stimulus would be given to the 
exportation of Slaves from the Soudan. ‘This is, in fact, what really happened. An 
active trade in Slaves has sprung up during the last few years between the Soudan 
and the Arabian coast. In spite of occasional captures, it was impossible for the 
cruisers employed in the Red Sea to stop this traffic. Dhows, whose papers were 
generally in perfect order, would lie about the numerous creeks and inlets on the 
western coast of the Red Sea under the pretence of fishing. The Slaves would be 
marched down to wells lying a short distance inland. A favourable opportunity would 
then be awaited, the Slaves would be embarked, and, with a fair wind, the Arabian 
coast would be reached in a few hours. 

In 1888, Colonel SCHAEFER, the head of the Slave-Trade Department, was sent to 
Suakin with a view to ascertaining whether some effective measures could not be 
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taken to put a stop to the traffic in Slaves, which was then assuming alarming pro- 
portions. Colonel ScHAEFER reported that, as matters then stood, the Egyptian 
Government could do little or nothing save in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Suakin. It was, in fact, obvious that so long as the control of the Egyptian 
Government over a considerable portion of the coast was little more than nominal, it 
would be impossible to take any effective measures to stop the Slave-trade ; neither, 
indeed, could the Egyptian Government be justly held responsible for the continuance 
of the traffic. 

One of the reasons which induced me to support the proposal that an Egyptian 
expedition should be sent to Tokar last spring was that I was convinced that, if 
Tokar were re-occupied, a heavy blow would be inflicted on the Slave-trade. The hopes 
entertained by myself and others in connection with this subject have been realised. 
With the re-capture of Tokar the whole situation has been changed. The. Dervishes 
have been forced to withdraw from the Eastern Soudan. The control of the Egyptian. 
Government over the coast-line is no longer nominal, but effective. The traders are 
now unable to ship Slaves anywhere in Egyptian territory south of Suakin. 

Nevertheless, experience soon showed that, although the re-occupation of Tokar 
had inflicted a heavy blow to the Slave-trade, it was not of itself sufficient to arrest 
the trade altogether. The Slave caravans, cut off in one direction, took a more 
circuitous route and struck the coast somewhere north of Suakin, whence the Slaves. 
were shipped to Yambo and proceeded by land to Mecca. The fact that the country 
between the Red Sea and the Nile was under no effective control greatly facilitated 
these operations. Now, however, that the Dervishes have been driven out, it will 
require no great effort to restore some effective control, at all events in so far as the: 
country lying north of the Suakin-Berber road is concerned. 

Colonel SCHAEFER drew attention to this subject in the course of last summer.. 
He proposed that the small camel corps at present under his orders should be 
increased by one hundred men and one English officer. These men will be stationed 
at various points on the coast, and will frequently patrol the country between the: 
Red Sea and the Nile. Colonel ScHAEFER’s proposals were adopted ; provision has. 
been made in the Budget for 1892 for the additional expenditure, amounting to about 
£E.5,000 a year, which will be necessary in order to carry them into execution. 

The corps is now in course of formation. It is as yet too early to speak positively 


of the results which will be attained, but Iam sanguine that this, which was one of 


the last acts of the late Khedive’s life, will crown the work to which His Highness. 
devoted so much zeal and intelligence. Indeed, if, as I cannot doubt will be the case, 
the Italian Government is watchful along that portion of the coast-line which falls 
within the sphere of Italian influence, it is not too much to expect that before long 
the traffic in Slaves across the Red Sea will entirely cease to exist. 

I may mention that the adoption of the measures which I have described above 
presents a further incidental advantage. It will probably rally to the side of the 
Egyptian Government the tribes inhabiting the district between the Red Sea and the: 
Nile, some of whom, although not actually hostile, are, nevertheless, in a greater or 
less degree disaffected. 





SLAVE-TRADE IN EGyptT. 


On Thursday, June 23rd, a Bedouin offered to a coast-guard official three black 
female Slaves for sale for £20 each, when it was agreed between them that he would 
send two of his Bedouin servants to examine them and see if they were sound, when 
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they would give him {£2 as earnest money and the balance on his delivering them. 
The party left at midnight, and after proceeding for about three hours’ march in the 
desert from Marioot, the Slaves were found in a cave guarded by a Bedouin. In the 
meantime orders were sent to the coast-guard inspector at Marioot to have men in 
readiness to capture them as soon as the two men could indicate the spot. 

The Slaves were supposed to be sound and in good condition, and the bargain was 
struck, the owner being told to come to Alexandria to receive the balance. Notice 
was then given to the coast-guard, and the place was surrounded and the Slaves 
secured. They state that they came from Darfoor, via Akaba, and had been 100 days 
en route, Two are in good health, but one of them is suffering from the hardships 
endured during the journey. The three women were brought to Alexandria this 
morning, and are being taken care of at the Coast-Guard Office at the Custom House. 
Their owner and his accomplice were arrested and taken to the Government.—Zhe 
Egyptian Gazette, June 25th, 1892. 


a 


The Egyptian Soudan, 


Sir Evetyn Barina, in a recent Report on the condition of Egypt, thus 
speaks of the Soudan :— 

“ As regards the Western Soudan, there has been no substantial change in the 
situation since I wrote my Report of the 29th March, 1891, but the recent escape of 
Father OHRWALDER from Khartoum has enabled the authorities here to test the 
accuracy of the information they had previously received by the additional evidence 
of an intelligent and thoroughly trustworthy European, who has resided for some 
years amongst the Dervishes. It appears that the Darfur and Bahr-Gazelle provinces 
have been evacuated, and that the Khalifa, conscious of his inability to carry out a 
successful invasion of Egypt so long as that country is occupied by British troops, 
is endeavouring to consolidate his rule over the provinces which still admit his 
supremacy. Major WinGaTE, who has written a very interesting report based in a 
great degree on the information obtained from Father OHRWALDER, says :—‘ The 
Khalifa attributes his constant failures in his offensive operations against Egypt 
entirely to the presence of the English in the country, and on this account it is 
probable that he will, for the present, maintain a defensive rather than an offensive 
attitude. The very name of England is far more feared by the Khalifa and his 
Baggara than either Turkey or Egypt, and it is practically admitted that they cannot 
hope for success in fighting against the British. His present intentions are, therefore, 
to consolidate his power within its present limits, which he does not intend to further 
reduce, and unless actually driven out of his new kingdom by force of arms, it is more 
than probable he will continue to consolidate his rule.’ 

“ The Khalifa is doing all in his power to encourage agriculture and to conciliate 
the tribes who are hostile to him ; but Father OHRWALDER fully confirms the reports 
which have been previously received as to the barbarous and cruel nature of the 
Dervish Government. Neither, looking to the characters and capacities of the 
Dervish rulers, and to the principles of Mahdiism generally, is it probable that any 
material improvement will taxe place in this respect. 

“Father OHRWALDER is of opinion that at least three-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation of the Soudan have been destroyed during the last ten years by war, famine, 
and disease. Of those which remain a large proportion are said to be women. 
Supplies are for the moment plentiful, and the desert wells are full of water. But 
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small-pox, which is endemic in the Soudan, and typhus, which is especially virulent 
in the towns, cause a large number of deaths. Without doubt great discontent 
prevails. With the exception of the Baggara, the whole population of the Soudan 
would welcome the re-establishment of Egyptian rule, and even amongst the warlike 
Baggara, who constitute the main support of Mahdiism, dissensions accompanied 
with bloodshed have recently taken place. Indeed, it was on account of these 
dissensions that Father OHRWALDER, and the two sisters who accompanied him, were 
enabled to escape from Omdurman. Information which has been received since 
Father OHRWALDER left Khartoum is to the effect that these dissensions are daily 
becoming more serious, 

“The utmost result which can at present be attained is to maintain a certain 
amount of communication with the Soudan by means of traders. Major W1nGaATE, 
however, is of opinion that the present comparatively extensive trade cannot last for 
long. He bases his opinion on the ground that the exports from the Soudan, which 
consist exclusively of ivory, ostrich feathers, and gum, are insufficient to pay for the 
imports, and that the present practice of regulating the balance in coin cannot be of 
long duration. 

“T have no doubt that trade interests alone will never suffice to settle the Soudan 
question. I have equally little doubt that any attempt to negotiate with the Mahdiist 
leaders, either through European or Mohammedan agents, would prove barren of 
result. Father OHRWALDER says :— 

“¢ Tt is now secretly admitted that MOHAMMED AHMED was not the Mahdi, but as 
the Khalifa’s accession to power was entirely due to the fanaticism which Mahdiism 
occasioned, so the farce must continue, and will continue until it is crushed by 
superior military force. The Khalifa’s ability to raise large numbers of men by 
preaching a ‘jehad’ is still possible, but the fanaticism inspired by Mahdiism will 
never have the force it possessed during the early days of MOHAMMED AHMED. The 
fear of disobedience to a merciless chief is the principal factor which operates in 
drawing men to his standards, in the event of his country being threatened by 
invasion. This being admitted, it is quite out of the question to expect that, as long 
as the Khalifa Abdullah holds the reins, there is any prospect of a peacable 
solution.’ I do not doubt that this description is quite correct. 

“Tt is not unnatural that, under the circumstances which I have described above, 
Father OHRWALDER, who speaks with great authority as regards the local situation in 
the Soudan, should be strongly in favour of an immediate re-occupation of the 
country. Neither is it unnatural that others should share these views. The stimulus 
of commercial interests, a desire to aid in the suppression of the Slave-trade, pity and 
commiseration for the inhabitants of the Soudan, who, without doubt, groan under 
the Dervish yoke, a well-founded opinion that, owing to its geographical situation, the 
Soudan cannot and should not be permanently separated from Egypt, and a very 
natural desire that the Egyptian Government should be reinstated, so far, at all 
events, as some provinces of the Soudan are concerned, in the same position as it 
occupied a few years ago, are all so many elements tending in the same direction. 
For my own part, however, I may say that I see no reason to modify the opinion 
I have frequently expressed to your Lordship on this point. Indeed, the news which 
Father OHRWALDER has brought rather confirms me in those opinions. Mahdiism 
may be, and I believe is, moribund, but it is by no means defunct. I need not go into 
the figures, but I may say that the forces of which the Khalifa can dispose are known. 
They are considerable, especially for defensive purposes. The forces which it would 
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‘be necessary to employ to regain possession of the Soudan may be approximately 
estimated. They are largely in excess of the military strength of which the Egyptian 
‘Government at present disposes. From a financial and general point of view, it is to 
‘be observed that the re-occupation of the Soudan could not at present be undertaken 
without a complete overthrow of the beneficial reforms which are now in course 
of progress in Egypt, and without imposing burthens on the Egyptian people, which, 
even if they be capable of bearing them, would certainly be disproportionate to the 
benefits which the tax-payers would derive from a change of policy. I can, therefore, 
only repeat the opinions which I have frequently expressed on this subject. The 
Soudan, so far at least as Khartoum, ought to be, and I trust will be, eventually, 
re-occupied by Egyptian troops. Should that event ever take place, a certain very 
limited amount of European guidance and assistance will be indispensable, in order to 
avoid a recurrence of the abuses of the past. But it would be altogether premature 
to consider the question at present. The military and financial resources of the 
Egyptian Government are wholly inadequate for the accomplishment of the task. 
Much depends on the progress of reform in Egypt. In view of the international 
complications, which so greatly retard Egyptian progress, I should conjecture that a 
very considerable period will elapse before the question of re-occupying the Soudan 
will come within the domain of practical politics. It would, I daresay, be possible to 
move to Dongola, but there are obvious objections to the re-occupation of that 
province unless a further forward movement is contemplated at no very distant date. 

“ All, therefore, that can be done for the present is to guard the frontier carefully, 
although, as I have already said, I think that any offensive movement on the part of 
the Dervishes is improbable so long as the British occupation of Egypt lasts; and to 
take whatever steps are possible to prevent the trade, which is now being carried on, 
from becoming a means for supplying the Dervishes with munitions of war, of which, 
by all accounts, they stand greatly in need. It may be, as Father OHRWALDER thinks, 
that delay will increase the difficulties of re-conquest, but, though I hesitate to differ 
from so well-informed an authority, it appears to me at least equally probable that the 
disintegrating process now going on will continue, and that the longer the measure is 
delayed the more easily will the object be at length attained. 

“‘ Before concluding this portion of my Report, I may mention that there are still at 
Omdurman and the immediate neighbourhood about 500 Copts, 1,500 Egyptian 
Mohammedans, and 75 Europeans and Syrians. Amongst the Europeans are SLATIN 
Bey, Mr. NEvUFELD, and Mr. Cuzzi, who is constantly mentioned in Gorpon’s journal.” 








The SlaveeTrade on Dake Tanganyika. 


CapTAIN JACQUES thus describes the effect of a Slave-raid in the Tanganyika 
districts, during the early months of the present year :— 


“During the past four months, 10,000 Wabembés (in the vicinity of Kibanga- 
Lavigerieville) have been raided and carried away to Ujiji to be sold. T do not know 
how many more have been killed in these raids, but I can positively declare that the 
country which they lately inhabited has become transformed into a desert, where 
thousands of unburied corpses poison the air. In short, the tribe of the Wabembés 
may be considered to be wiped out of our maps. 


“Ugona is expecting to suffer a like fate, and the people are in the terror of 
despair. On the lake shore and in the interior the enemy are forming armed posts, 
and wherever I go the people throw themselves at my feet. But I, what can I do 
with my fifty guns? ® ® At any rate, I will not leave the mission station of the 
White Fathers to the mercy of these pitiless brigands.” 
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MOROCCO. 


Sir CuarLes Evan Smitn’s Mission To Fez. 

Parliamentary Paper, Morocco, No. 1, August, 1892. , 
Tue Public Press, English and Foreign, has lately teemed with sensational 
accounts of the notable visit of the British Plenipotentiary to the Sultan of 
Morocco. We prefer to give extracts from the Official Report just presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty, but want of space will prevent 
our giving more than a few extracts. The whole correspondence on this 
matter may be purchased, through any bookseller, from Messrs. Eyre &’ 
SpoTTiswoonE, Westminster,S.W., at the small price of sixpence, and should 
be studied by all who are interested in the condition of that unhappy country. 
The headings are our own. 


i 


Sir C. Evan SMITH ON LorD SALISBURY’s INSTRUCTIONS. 


“ TANGIER, February 13, 1892. 
“The principal subjects on which I was desired to report, or in regard to 
which special action seems not only desirable but necessary, may be summarised as 
follows :— 

“ The first and most important of these is the radical improvement of the 
commercial relations at present existing between Great Britain and 
Morocco. 

“The second is the modification of the present much-abused system of 
Protection in Morocco, and, if possible, the substitution in its place of 
some more efficient and less obnoxious system. 

“ The third, the question of the extent to which Slavery and the Slave-trade 
are still permitted in Morocco, and can be safely modified or curtailed. 
under the orders of His Shereefian Majesty. ; Prag 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

“ Thirdly, with regard to the question of Slavery and the Slave-trade in Morocco. 

“ Notwithstanding the natural eagerness of a great portion of the British public 
to witness the abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout the whole world, 
I am convinced that, in the Empire of Morocco especially, any attempt at undue’ 
pressure or hurried action in a matter so interwoven with the daily life and religious 
opinions of this country would defeat its own ends. I would, therefore, in the first 
instance, request authority to press only for the abolition of Slave markets and the 
prohibition of public Slave-selling in the towns near the coast, over which we can 
exercise some efficient supervision. 

“ And I would, further, press for the entire prohibition of the import of eunuchs 
into any ports of His Majesty’s dominions. 

“The circumstances under which these poor creatures are prepared for the 
market are marked by the most revolting cruelty, and as the employment of eunuchs 
is contrary to the law of the Koran, I have but little doubt that the Sultan would 
grant this concession to public opinion. 

“Should His Majesty show any willingness to close the public Slave markets 
throughout his Empire, advantage might be taken of such a disposition upon his part, 
but I would for the present advise that nothing should be done which would touch 
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even the fringe of the great question of domestic Slavery and the legitimate sources, 
according to the Koran, from which it is supplied. 

Here, again, I would rather trust, to the slow but certain influences which would 
be brought into existence as the results of the Commercial Treaty, which it would be 
the main object of my mission to obtain from the goodwill of His Shereefian Majesty.” 


We are compelled by want of space to omit all reference to the very 
important question of Consular protection, which, of course, received the 
attention of the British Minister, and respecting which we have already 
expressed our views in these columns. As regards the Slave-trade, we fear 
that too much stress is laid upon the favourable reports received from the 
Consular Officers on the coast, whereas the real truth respecting the Slave-trade 
in the interior, and the regular arrival of large Slave caravans from Timbuctoo 
and other parts does not appear to have been touched upon, nor do we find 
in any of the Draft Conventions any Article relating in any way to Slavery 
or the Slave-trade. 

After the prominence given to this question by Lorp SaLispury and 
Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH, we are surprised and disappointed not to find a 
distinct article dealing with the Slave-trade. 

In the British Minister’s despatch to Lorp Sa.issury, dated 15th May, 
he states that ‘‘in several of the markets Slaves were being openly sold.” 


The picturesque narrative of the reception of the British Mission by the 
Sultan, and the description of the country, afford interesting and instructive 
reading. 

For the unfortunate collapse of the proposed Convention we cannot do 
better than refer to the official documents transmitted to the Foreign Office 
by Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH. 


The whole of the Extracts, unless otherwise marked, that follow, wers 
addressed by the Minister to the Marguts oF SALISBURY. 


(Telegraphic.) “Fez, June 16, 1892. 

“Governor of Fez last night made a foolish attempt, which, unfortunately, was 
countenanced by Sultan, to intimidate me, in connexion with the negotiations for 
commercial reform. Going in the afternoon to Sultan, he told His Majesty that an 
attack was contemplated on the members of my mission, and that my life was 
threatened in consequence of my demands for commercial reforms, and of a rumour, 
widely circulated, that the British flag was about to be hoisted over this capital. 
Although Sultan must have known these statements to be entirely unfounded, he 
instructed the Governor of Fez and the Minister of Foreign Affairs to call upon me 
the same evening, at ten o'clock, and give me warning of the impending danger. As, 
however, I had been forewarned of the coming of the Governor, and as I am well 
informed as to the real state of public feeling here, I declined to credit his assertions 
that the members of the mission and myself were threatened with active hostility on 
the part of the populace, nor would I consent to having additional guards placed 
around my house. The result was the immediate collapse of the Governor’s attempt 
to alarm me. The extra guards were immediately withdrawn, and the Sultan himself 
blamed the Governor in public for making false statements to him. 
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“We ride through the city every day, and, as far as we can judge, public feeling 
is everywhere growing more friendly. 

“T report the incident to your Lordship not only because the foreign newspapers 
are sure to take it up, but also because it shows what numberless intrigues are at 
work to defeat the objects of my mission.” 


(Telegraphic.) “Fez, Fuly 2, 1892. 

“ At a private interview two days ago the Sultan endeavoured to bribe me with 
an offer of £20,000 in gold into withdrawing those articles of the proposed treaty to 
which he so strongly objects. In making this offer His Majesty said that it was the 
custom for all the foreign representatives when they withdrew measures which he 
disliked to accept presents of considerable value as a reward. 

“T refused to listen to such a proposal, and when the Sultan found that this 
manceuvre on his part was as little successful as the attempt previously made to 
intimidate me (see my telegram of the 16th ultimo), he gave orders that neither the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs nor any of the other Commissioners should hold any 
intercourse with me or come to my quarters, even for the purpose of transacting such 
current business as is in no way connected with the commercial negotiations.” 


(Telegraphic.) “Fez, Fuly 6, 1892. 

“With reference to my telegram of the 16th ultimo, I have to report a further 
and more determined attempt on the part of the Governor of Fez to create an anti- 
European disturbance. 

“ Yesterday, being the first day of the Bairam Festival, and whilst fanatical 
tribesmen were thronging the city, a hostile demonstration took place, of which I felt 
compelled to take serious notice. 

“ A paid crowd of about 500 young men, armed with stones, were collected by a 
body of soldiers sent for this purpose by the Deputy-Governor. As the chief inter- 
preter attached to my mission, who is also British Vice-Consul, together with several 
other Europeans and Americans, accompanied by servants of the Legation, were 
passing accidentally through the crowd, which had collected near our quarters in front 
of the Governor’s residence, they were hooted and abused, and some stones were 
thrown at them, the mob acting under the personal direction of the Deputy-Governor. 
The truth of this statement is vouched for by sworn evidence. 

“ Immediately on hearing of this occurrence I proceeded to a public audience of 
the Sultan and demanded reparation. 

“His Majesty asked that the punishment should te left to him, and promised 
that it should be exemplary. 

“T received a message from him that same night to say that he would inflict a 
fine of 10,000 dollars on the Governor, and order him to personally mske official 
apologies to all the persons insulted, whilst any further misconduct would be followed 
_by the Governor’s immediate dismissal. The Sultan further proposed to imprison the 
Deputy-Governor in chains for one year, and to flog and imprison twenty men from 
among the crowd. These terms I accepted, except the proposed punishment of the 
twenty men, who might have been quite innocent of any offence. 

“‘ The Sultan’s orders were strictly carried out this morning. In addition, four of 
the Governor’s own soldiers, proved ringleaders, were flogged, and then imprisoned. 
The Deputy-Governor was sent to prison, and the Governor brought to me the fine of 
10,000 dollars. These the Sultan wished me to divide among the persons insulted, 
and in any other way I might consider fit. The greater part of this money I have 
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distributed among the blind and the poor, and amongst the charitable institutions in 
this city. 

“ An account of the manner of distribution is being forwarded to the Sultan. 

“ There cannot be any doubt that the Sultan knew of the Governor’s plan. 


“ The whole incident has made a very good impression on the population of this 
capital.” 


( Telegraphic.) “ Fez, Fuly 13, 1892. 


“ With reference to my telegrams of the 20th June and the 2nd July respectively, 
I beg to report the following circumstances under which the special mission left Fez 
yesterday for Rabat :— 

“On the 5th inst. I was unexpectedly summoned by the Sultan’s principal 
Ministers to a special audience of His Majesty. Having received me with unusual 
honour, His Majesty expressed a wish that the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
should now be brought to a close. He stated that he would give the necessary orders 
for the conclusion and signature of the treaty on the following day, in conformity with 
the terms agreed upon between us; and he reiterated this promise several times 
before his Minister for Foreign Affairs and the three members of my staff. Fair 
copies of the treaty were accordingly prepared for signature next day by native scribes 
sent by the Sultan to my house, But, in spite of His Majesty’s promises, the signature 
did not take place ; and, on the 8th inst., the Sultan sent to inform me that he wished 
to cancel certain privileges which the treaty accorded to imports. At the same time 
certain articles were to be struck out of the export list. I reminded the Sultan of the 
promise he gave me on the Sth inst., and begged him to withdraw the request for 
these fresh changes. 

“T received no further communication until the evening of the gth, when the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sent me, without any note or other explanation, a new draft 
of the treaty, in which nearly all the clauses negotiated and eventually agreed upon in 
the course of my eight weeks’ discussions had been struck out, and superseded by new 
conditions which were drawn up in a sense entirely favourable to the Moorish 
Government. At the same time I received a verbal message to the effect that this 
new text was the only one which the Sultan would consent to accept. 

“ This proceeding seemed to me to leave no doubt as to the Sultan’s intentions and 
the influences which were guiding him. I therefore addressed a note to him, 
announcing my intention of immediately leaving his capital, and stating in detail the 
reasons which led me to that decision. The Sultan still doubted the genuineness of 
my intention ; but on the 12th inst., having raised my camp, I solicited a farewell 
audience, which was granted the same afternoon, and I was again escorted to the 
Palace by seven of the Sultan’s principal officers. His Majesty began by indirectly 
expressing his regret for what had taken place on the gth regarding the treaty. He 
went on to state his confident hope that, through my friendly endeavours, all 
difficulties that had arisen would yet be removed. Everything would be arranged if 
only I would give way on the point of the export of flour. After some consideration 
I agreed to make this concession, since it was evident that the flour question was 
practically identical with that of the export of wheat. Having expressed his thanks, 
the Sultan observed that there were ‘sixteen or seventeen’ further modifications 
which he was desirous of introducing into the draft treaty. On this I could only 
respectfully decline to discuss the matter further, and, taking leave of the Sultan, I 
withdrew to about ten miles from the capital, where I pitched my,¢amp. I was 
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followed by two of the chief officials of the Court, who arrived at two o’clock the same 
night, and brought a letter from the Sultan, in which he begged me not to leave, and 
promised the immediate conclusion of the treaty. The Foreign Minister himself and 
the other Moorish Commissioners have now arrived in my camp, with special orders 
from the Sultan to remain until the treaty is signed. 


“In any case, I expect to arrive at Rabat about the 23rd inst. The British 
Admiral informs me that a man-of-war has been ordered to embark the British Mission 
at that port.” 


(Telegraphic.) “Camp, Forty MILES FROM FEz, Fuly 17, 1892. 


“On the 1 3th inst. the two Moorish Commissioners whom the Sultan had sent 
to my camp announced the arrival of their full powers empowering them to settle the 
treaty and sign it. All difficulties and disputed points were therefore satisfactorily 
arranged by us that day, and a fresh copy of the treaty was prepared for signature. 
But when this had been done the Commissioners insisted that the treaty must be once 
more laid before the Sultan. They explained that this was a mere matter of form. 
As their full power authorised them to arrange everything definitively, any further 
changes were entirely precluded. They therefore would at once return to Fez, and 
rejoin me in the course of five hours. Then they left, but al! next day I awaited their 
return in vain. It was midnight before they arrived, bringing a message from the 
Sultan that he wished further changes to be made in the treaty. I declined to have 
any further discussion with them, it being evident that the Sultan’s intention was to 
delay my departure indefinitely, and that I should have most seriously compromised 
British prestige by continuing, under these circumstances, to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fez. 


“T raised the camp on the following day, and since then have had no further 
communication with the Moorish Government. 


“ Apart from the Sultan’s proceedings in connexion with the treaty ‘negotiations, 
His Majesty has refused the settlement of every single matter of routine business, and 
of every outstanding British money claim. In a message which I received on the 
13th inst., he asked me, without referring to the commercial negotiations, to return 
to Fez with my mission, in order that he might present some gifts to all the members 
of it, and receive himself the presents of which he understood I was the bearer. This 
proposal I declined. 


“ Throughout the negotiations I have been most careful to avoid any unfriendli- 
ness of language and menace, whether direct or indirect.” 


(Telegraphic.) ‘© CAMP, NEAR FEz, July 18, 1892. 


“With reference to my telegram of yesterday, I have just received private 
information that on the Commissioners’ return to Fez, on July 14, with the concluded 
treaty, the Sultan cancelled the powers which had been granted to them, and struck 
out the entire 9th Article and several of the more important articles of the export 
tariff. Orders were then given to them to return to me and to try to induce me to 
Sign this new version of the treaty, by which England would be bound not to press 
for further commercial reform for a period of five years, and which in its mutilated 
condition would be almost valueless. , 


“ T feel almost absolutely certain that His Majesty’s last measure was decided on 
in consequence of letters received from Tangier the same afternoon.” 
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THe Margulis oF SALIssuRY To SiR Evan SMITH. 


(Telegraphic.) “ FOREIGN OFFICE, July 28, 1892. 

“Following statements have appeared in the newspapers respecting your 
proceedings at Fez :— 

“¢That an attempt to hoist the British flag over the Vice-Consulate was the 
cause of the riot, and that you tore up the draft treaty which the Sultan sent you in 
substitution for the one originally agreed upon. 

“The Sultan’s attitude is attributed to further extensive concessions which 
were demanded, and not so much to your insistence upon commercial concessions. 

“ «Did you put forward any propositions for the construction of telegraphs and 
railways ? 

“ «Was the treaty which you submitted to the Sultan identical in all points 
with the draft which was approved here? 

“Ts there any truth in the statement that you informed Cip Torres that 
diplomatic relations with Morocco were suspended, and that. without instructions 
from home you could not resume them,’ ” 


( Telegraphic.) “ TANGIER, July 29, 1892. 

“In reply to your Lordship’s telegram of the 28th inst., I have reported fully 
concerning my action at Fez by dispatches which left for London on the 26th inst. 

“ It is absolutely untrue to say that I tried to hoist the British flag at Fez on the 
5th inst., and that a riot ensued in consequence. 

“ T made the appointment of the Vice-Consul after consultation with the Sultan 
and with His Majesty’s acquiescence. It was subject to a provision that the Vice- 
Consul should for the present not hoist the British flag. The Sultan admitted that 
the appvintment was expedient. I consider it to have been urgently required, in view 
of the attitude towards British subjects and British interests which had been adopted 
by the Pasha. 

“ As to the paper which I tore up, it was not the draft of a treaty sent to me by 
the Sultan, but a document which the Minister for Foreign Affairs had-placed in the 
hands of one of my staff in an improper and irregular manner, in order that it might 
reach me indirectly and entail no responsibility on the Minister himself. 

“ In view of all that had passed, the proposals it contained partook of the nature 
of an insult. Subject to your Lordship’s decision to the contrary, I venture to hold 
that I could pursue no other course than to tear up the paper, since in no other way 
could I have fixed the responsibility for it upon the proper quarter. It was not sent 
to the Sultan, but returned to the Minister on the following day. 

““ My own belief was that the Minister, on its receipt, would deny all knowledge 
of it on the part of the Sultan ; but instead of this he offered apologies for his own 
action, and stated that it had been forced upon him by the Sultan’s orders. 

“‘T submitted no proposals to the Sultan except those for a commercial treaty. I, 
however, complied with a request which he made to me, that I would give him 
advice in writing as to the municipal improvements which are required in Tangier. 

“ As to the statements that I have asked for a telegraph and railway and other 
concessions, they are completely and utterly untrue. 

“ Nor was the breaking off of relations alluded to in any way whatever. Indeed, 
on the contrary, I made enquiry of the Sultan, half in jest, whether there was any 


truth in the rumour that the Minister of Foreign Affairs was to come to Tangier to 
sign the treaty there. 
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“ As regards the treaty, to which I gave my final consent on the 13th inst., it only 
contained very extensive modifications, introduced by the Sultan’s desire, in the 
original draft to which your Lordship signified your approval. 

“I take the opportunity of adding that all I have said and done is well known to 
the officers of my staff, and particularly to my three sworn interpreters, who are 
prepared to confirm the accuracy of my account of what occurred.” 


( Telegraphic.) “TANGIER, Fuly 29, 1892. 

“ With further reference to your Lordship’s telegram of yesterday, and to my 
reply dated to-day, I called on Cip Torres this morning to ask him whether anything 
that I had said to him could have been misunderstood or misconstrued, so as to give 
rise to the report that I had broken off diplomatic relations, He in every particular 
confirmed what I reported to your Lordship in my previous telegram of to-day’s date, 
and agreed that I had not mentioned to him at all the subject of my relations with the 
Sultan.” 


(Extract.) “Camp AT MESHRA ERUMLAH, July 19, 1892. 

“« My attention has been drawn to certain statements that have been made, more 
especially in the columns of the Continental Press, regarding the hoisting of the 
English flag in the city of Fez, and I have also seen it stated in some of the English 
newspapers that the English flag had been actually hoisted by me, and that the 
members of my staff and myself had had to take active measures for its protection 
against the hostile manifestations of the mob. 

“In case these reports have been brought to your Lordship’s attention, I have 
the honour now to inform your Lordship that they are entirely without foundation. 

“ No attempt was ever made by me to hoist the English flag in Fez, nor had I 
ever any intention of doing so. 

“When, however, the hostile demonstration of July 5 took place, and it was 
evident to me that the object for such demonstration was to intimidate me, among 
other things, against any possible future hoisting of the English flag over the British 
Vice-Consulate, I informed the Sultan that, if necessary, and if this line of conduct 
was persisted in, I would hoist the flag myself, and that I would look to him, under 
his treaty engagements, to take all necessary measures for due protection and honour 
being paid to the flag on that occasion. 

‘“‘ The Sultan personally assured me the same day that, if necessary, this would be 
done, but, as he requested me as a personal favour not to have the flag hoisted, I at 
‘once informed him that I would comply with his request, and that I had only been 
‘driven to address him as I had done in order to prove to him my entire disbelief in 
the genuine character of the pretended hostility of the inhabitants of Fez to the 
proposed measures.” 


7 THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
WE are glad to find that the subject of the Slave-trade, although not included 
in any article of the Convention, was brought forward by the British Minister 
and pressed very strongly upon the Sultan’s notice. What actually took 
place is reported by him in the following letter to Lorp SALISBURY :— 


“Camp aT MESHRA EruMLAH, July 19, 1892. 
“I have the honour to report, for your Lordship’s information, that at the second 
interview which I had with His Majesty the Sultan, I submitted to His Majesty, in 
the most friendly and conciliatory manner, the desirability of his making a further 
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concession to public opinion in Europe regarding the question of Slavery by issuing 
a public prohibition a the public sale of Slaves in the coast towns in hi’ 
dominions. ' 

“T pointed otit to the Sultan that the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels had 
attracted universal attention to the evils of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and that the 
Empire of Morocco had been especially animadverted upon in the columns of the 
European Press as the one country in the world in which the public sale of Slaves 
was still openly carried on and encouraged by theGovernment. 1 assured His Majesty 
that there was no intention whatever on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to. 
interfere with the institution of domestic Slavery, and that the demand which was now 
made upon His Majesty for the issue of the requisite prohibition was really made in 
His Majesty’s own interests. 7 

“ The Sultan at first showed a very unyielding disposition to concede what was 
requested of him, but in the course of the next two or three interviews he apparently 
gave way, and he said that he would give the necessary orders for letters to be written 
to the Governors of all the coast towns, directing them not to allow the public sale of 
Slaves in any of the tewns in their jurisdiction. . 

“On the 13th July, after I had left Fez, the Minister of Foreign Affairs submitted 
to me the draft of the letters which it was proposed to issue. I found that these 
letters merely instructed the Governors to prevent the sale of Slaves ‘among the 
shops and in the streets,’ and to have such sales restricted to some places specially 
allotted for that purpose. 

“I informed the Minister that, in my opinion, these instructions could not be 
considered as satisfactory. 

“ They virtually contemplated the institution of open Slave-markets upon the 
coast, and would therefore increase instead of limiting the evil already complained of. 

“The Minister said he would inform the Sultan of the cbjection which I had 
taken to the letters, and would ask for others of a more satisfactory character ; but I 
have heard nothing since from him upon the subject.” 





Che British Mission to fe. 
EXTRAORDINARY SCENES. 


Tue Special Correspondent of the Central News telegraphs from Tangier :—“ I have 
now arrived here from Fez, having travelled by a different route to that taken by Sir 
CHARLES Evan SmiTH and the British Mission. The latter will probably arrive at 
Rabat to-morrow, and reach this place on board Her Majesty's ship Amphion, on 
Sunday next. 

“The negotiations for the commercial treaty between Great Britain and Morocco. 
have not only been terminated, but all diplomatic relations with the Moorish Govern- 
ment have been abruptly broken off. The events leading up to this diplomatic 
rupture date from July 5th, or the Moorish New Year, when, at the instance of 
Busuta-EL-BaGpapI, a hostile demonstration against the Mission took place before 
the Embassy, which, owing to the connivance of the Sultan, was not suppressed by 
an armed: force for some five or six hours. On the evening of July sth, a very 
insignificant incident led to this insult to the flag. At midday, Mr. Fernan, British 
Vice-Consul at Casa Blanca, acting under instructions from Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH, 
proceeded from the Embassy into the Medinah or city, where the British Vice-Consul 
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in Fez, Mr. M‘LeEop, resides. Mr. FERNAN was accompanied by a servant carrying a 
flag-staff (not a flag), on which it was intended on some early date to hoist the 
British ensign over the Vice-Consulate, as by the Treaty of 1856 Great Britain and 
any other Power has a perfect right to do. One of the Moorish soldiers on guard at 
the Legation, seeing Mr. FERNAN going down towards the Medinah Gate, ran immedi- 
ately to the Basha, BusHra-EL-BaGpDaDI, and informed him that the British Vice- 
Consul was about to hoist the ensign over the Consulate. The Basha instantly closed 
the gate into the Medinah, and though Mr. FERNAN repeatedly called upon him to 
open it he refused to do so. On his way back to the Mission, Mr. FERNAN, Mr. 
VISNES DE PONTHIEU, the first dragoman of the British Legation, and Mr. M‘Lreon 
were repeatedly struck by stones, and, indeed, had a very narrow escape from the 
bands of vagabonds and ruffians, who had, at the word of the Basha, been sent to 
attack them. 

“ About six o’clock in the afternoon the Mission was really in a state of siege. 
Windows were smashed by stones, and it was unsafe to venture out into the gardens. 
The members of the Mission and two American gentlemen travelling in Morocco 
gathered in the inner courtyard, and serious measures were concerted for standing the 
siege should it last, which at that juncture seemed imminent. Major MEnps, of the 
King’s Royal Rifles, the senior military officer of the Mission, was placed in charge of 
the defence by Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH. 

“ At this moment the Moorish Minister for War (Sip GHARNET), ten other viziers, 
and about twenty of the most prominent members of the Shereefian Court rode up to 
the Mission, escorted, by an armed detachment of the Sultan’s personal body-guard, 
and beseeched in the humblest tones that the British Minister would come with them 
‘to the palace, and have one last interview with the Sultan. Sir CHARLEs mounted his 
horse, and, accompanied by his four secretaries, dressed in full regalia, rode to the 
palace, attended by an escort of viziers such as has never before been accorded to a 
Minister of a foreign Power in the annals of the Shereefian Court. On their arrival 
at the palace, Sir CHARLES was received in a coubba, or summer-house, in the garden, 
The Sultan advanced toward him in a state of the greatest agitation, and said, ‘ Your 
life is in danger. You. your wife, and all your people must come immediately to the 
-palace, and spend the night here.’ Sir CHARLEs replied, ‘Your Majesty is mistaken. 
My life is not in danger, for I am in your Majesty’s safe keeping.’ The Sultan 
answered, ‘I am powerless to protect you. The direction of events has escaped from 
my hands. Again I say your life is in danger. If you return to the Mission you will 
be killed, I am sure.’ Sir CHARLES Evan SMITH retorted,‘ Perhaps I am to be killed ; 
perhaps Mr. M’LEop, the British Vice-Consul, may be killed ; perhaps, as you say, the 
whole Mission may be massacred, if you permit it ; but one thing I can assure you of 
is, that if this happens, there will be another British Minister in Fez within a month. 
He will be accompanied by a Vice-Consul and a staff as well equipped as mine, and 
better ; but,’ the Minister added, in deliberate tones, ‘then there will not be a Sultan 
at Fez.’ 

“The Sultan appeared astounded at the words and demeanour of the British 
Minister. He was to all appearance firmly persuaded that the Mission was in 
imminent peril, and he repeatedly endeavoured to. induce Sir CHARLES to remain in 
the Palace, and to send for the other members of ‘his party, but to no purpose. 

“ After one of these appeals, which sounded strangely from the mouth of the 
Sovereign whose word was law, even in the fanatical city, Sir CHARLEs adroitly turned 

: the conversation to the subject of the treaty. 
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“ The Sultan at orice said, with apparent frankness and show of emotion, ‘I wilk 
sign the treaty as you write it. I had intended to sign the treaty at all hazards, just 
as you presented it to me, which is I know as advantageous to Morocco as it is to the 
interests of your country. After the affronts which my unhappy people have heaped 
upon your Mission this afternoon, what can I do to atone for it?’ Sir CHARLEs. 
then demanded the punishment of BusHTa-EL-BaGpapI, the Basha of Fez, the 
imprisonment of the second Governor, and the flogging of the various soldiers who. 
had made themselves particularly obnoxious in their threats to members of the 
Mission. The Sultan of his own initiative fined the Governor, BuSHTA-EL-BAGDADI,,. 
£2,000, for his aiding and abetting of the riotous demonstration, and ordered this sum 
of money to be delivered at the British Mission on the next morning, to be disposed 
of as Sir CHARLES saw fit. At the conclusion of the interview, the Sultan again 
endeavoured to detain the British Minister in the palace, and even went so far as to. 
commit a great breach of Moorish etiquette by accompanying him almost to the door 
of the palace. The last words exchanged between the Sultan and the British 
Minister were in regard to the treaty. ‘I have told you,’ said the Sultan, ‘that I will 
sign the treaty as you have presented it to me. You have behaved in such a 
magnanimous manner in settling this local and unhappy demonstration against your- 
Mission, that I feel inclined to place myself under still another obligation to you. As. 
you know, I only conceded in principle the exportation of wheat in my treaty with 
Count TATTENBACH, the German Minister, last year. Since making this great con-~ 
cession we have not had time to see what a drain the exportation of wheat on the 
empire really is, and I ask you, in the name of my people, that you will waive the 
demand you have made for a reduction of the export duty on wheat. 

“ Sir CHARLES, moved by this appeal, stated that he would waive his demand in 
regard to the reduction of duty on wheat, and left the palace with the understanding- 
that the remaining twenty-one paragraphs of his treaty were to be signed within the 
next twenty-four hours. The whole of the day of July 6th was spent in a manner 
eminently agreeable to the members of the British Mission. They witnessed the 
humiliation and punishment of the fanatical Governor, BusHTa-EL-BaGpaDI, and the 
distribution of the fine of £2,000 among the poor of Fez. 

“The 7th was spent in formalities. The 8th and 9th were occupied by Sip 
GHARNET and his viziers in comparing the twenty-one paragraphs of the treaty with 
the translation made by the dragoman of the British Mission. Frequent attempts. 
were made to have certain verbal alterations made, but Sir CHARLES EvAN SMITH 
refused to change a single sentence. 

“On the evening of the goth (Friday), seeing that Sip GHARNET and his viziers. 
were still procrastinating, the Minister sent a messenger to the Sultan to say that the 
viziers were deliberately causing delay, and to ask whether his Majesty approved of 
this conduct. The Sultan sent a reply immediately, stating that the treaty should be 
signed, and on the evening of the gth the treaty was actually signed by Sip GHARNET, 
the Moorish Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Sir CHARLES Evan Situ. 

“The treaty was then given to Sip GHARNET to be taken to the palace for the 
purpose of obtaining the Sultan’s signature. 

“On the morning of the 1oth, Sip GHARNET returned to the Mission House with 
a treaty which, at first, appeared to be the one which had been signed on the evening 
before, and to this document the Sultan’s seal had been affixed. A very cursory 
examination, however, showed that the treaty, while containing intact the twenty-one 
clauses of the original, had been tampered with, and that to each paragraph had been 
affixed what was practically a nullifying clause. 
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“Sir CHARLES immediately perceived the treachery, and indignantly taxed Sip 
GHARNET with it. The Grand Vizier at first attempted to explain away the fraud, but 
Sir CHARLES insisted upon an explanation, and finally Sip GHARNET admitted that the 
alterations had been made by the Sultan's orders, He then attempted to appease the 
enraged Minister by stating that he was authorised to pay Sir CHARLEs the sum of 
£30,000 in cash if he would accept and sign the revised treaty. 

“Sir CHarwEs replied, ‘Tell your master that I will have neither his bribe nor 
his treaty’ ; and seizing the bogus document, the Minister tore it into half a dozen 
pieces, and threw them at the trembling Vizier, and ordered him to quit the 
precincts of the Mission without a moment’s delay. 

“From that moment Sir CHaRLEs broke off all communication with the Sultan 
and his Ministers, and preparations were hurried on for the return journey to the 
coast. 

“ The Sultan had evidently feared this move, and in order to secure a delay and 
enable him to reopen negotiations, his Majesty took the extraordinary step of causing 
to be forcibly seized, and removed to another part of the city, all the horses and mules 
belonging to the British Mission. 

“ A swift horse, however, was obtained for Mr. E. CARLETON, third Dragoman of 
the Mission, and he was on the point of undertaking a dangerous ride to the coast 
with a requisition from Sir CHaRLEs to Sir LorH1an NICHOLSON, the Governor of 
Gibraltar, for an armed escort and a baggage-train to be sent him to assist him on his 
return to the coast, when at that moment magnificent presents of horses and swords 
came in from the palace. They were all refused. Having learned of Mr. CARLETON’S 
mission, and perhaps seeing into what dangerous waters his treacherous diplomacy 
had brought him, towards midnight the Sultan returned all the stolen mules and 
horses to the Legation stables, On the morning of the 12th the mission left Fez, all 
in good health, and at midday made the first camp at Em Sallas. The Sultan sent 
several high commissioners after the British Minister. These Sir CHARLEs absolutely 
refused to receive, stating to them, through his secretaries, that after the insults that 
had been offered to himself as the representative of Her Gracious Majesty, all 
diplomatic intercourse between the two countries was at an end.” 


Morocco. 


SHOCKING CRUELTY TO A SLAVE. 


THe British AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has, for some years past, 
brought to light the cruelties connected with the Slave-trade in Morocco, but 
certainly none of these can compare, for diabolical atrocity, with the report 
which has just been published from Tangier. How long is Europe going to 
tolerate this state of things without joining in a unanimous protest, which, if 
properly made, must be effectual. Instead of this, we see amongst the 
representatives of the Powers nothing but jealousies and disunion. 


TANGIER, Zhursday. 


According to news received here from Fez, an act of cruelty has been committed 
there of so atrocious a character that it has even raised the indignation of the Moors, 
unaccustomed as they are to judge such matters severely. It has been proved that, 
five days ago, the Sultan’s chief eunuch, a man named Busiat, killed a little negro 
Slave belonging to him by slowly pouring boiling water from a kettle over the child’s 
head. Upon an inquiry being made into the matter, it was ascertained that this was 
the fifth Slave whom he had killed in the same way. The case was reported to the 
Sultan, but his Majesty is said to have declined to interfere. In Morocco eunuchs are 
an altogether privileged class, and are valued at a high price by their owncrs. 
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Zanzibar Wews. 
THE First East AFRICAN NEWSPAPER. 


WE have pleasure in announcing the appearance, on the Ist of February last, 
of The Gazette for Zanzibar and East Africa, ‘This is the first newspaper 
which has been issued in this part of the world, and will no doubt prove of 
great service in the work of opening up East Africa to the commerce of the 
civilized world. The editors, in their letter to the public contained in the 
first number, thus lay down the general lines upon which the Gazette will be 
conducted :— 

“Tn the first place it will be used as an official means of communication between 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Diplomatic Agent and the public, and will also contain notices 
from all the foreign representatives in Zanzibar to the subjects of the various nation- 
alities represented ; it will contain all public, legal, and general notices, all mail and 
shipping news, reports upon the state of the produce market in Europe, reprints of 
law cases tried in European and Indian courts affecting Zanzibar business, and any 
general mercantile news likely to interest merchants here. It will contain Government 
statistics of trade, and reports of Government and other sales, and it will afford a 
general medium for mercantile advertisements of every description.” 

A notice from Mr. (now Sir GeraLp) PorTAL, Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul-General, appears in the first number, informing British 
subjects and frofégés in Zanzibar that the Gazette will be the official journal 
of the Agency and Consulate. The paper is, on the whole, fairly printed, 
and is published weekly at a price (I anna) within the reach of almost 
everyone. 

We notice in an early number a statement that recent advices from 
Nyassa reported a very large increase in the coffee plantations, which were 
doing remarkably well. ; 

Under the signature of General MaTHEws we find a notice issued by the 

Sultan, that with a view to the health and sanitary conditions of the town of 
Zanzibar, and to the better maintenance of roads and buildings, for the future 
no new buildings whatever are to be commenced without written sanction 
from the proper authorities. 
_ For many years past the staple product of Zanzibar has been that of 
cloves, and our readers may remember that we have frequently pointed out 
the terrible loss of life which the cultivation of this spice has entailed upon 
the unfortunate Slaves of the Island of Pemba. We learn that, owing to the 
over-production of cloves, the country has been brought to a most critical 
condition financiaily, and that Sir GzrRaLD Portat is looking out for other 
economic articles to be brought into cultivation. 

It will be remembered that the SuLTaN oF ZANzIBAR was a party to the 
General Act of the Brussels Conference, and we find several notices bearing 
upon the provisions of that Act. The work of registering dhows is being 
carried out, and each boat is being prominently numbered on its sail. 
Owing to the excessive importations of Zanzibar fyce, there has been a great 
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‘depreciation of the copper currency, which has had a serious effect on local 
trade. . 

Her Majesty’s ship Racoon on the 10th of June captured a small 
dhow or fishing boat of five tons measurement off Mbweni. This craft was 
condemned as a lawful prize by the British Consular court. 

Mr. CRACKNALL, in giving judgment, said :-— 

“The presence of mahogo and corn on board, the absence of fishing gear or cargo, 
the refusal to lower the sail when called on and when shots were fired, and the 
presence of persons on board in excess of the ordinary number of crew, and the 
beaching and abandonment of the vessel raised a prima facie case which had not been 
rebutted. This capture is another very satisfactory incident in the measures which 
are being taken against the Slave-trade, as we have reason to believe this trade is now 
carried on almost exclusively by this class of vessels, as the pretence of fishing off the 
harbour affords easy opportunities for bringing Slaves from the coast, or receiving 
those captured in town for shipment to Muscat, etc.” 

The Rev. R. P. AsHE, well-known to many of our readers, has introduced 
into Africa a new means of locomotion—to wit, the bicycle. The Gazette 
informs us that he was able to perform almost the entire journey from the 
Coast to Uganda on his machine, and he found the long narrow paths 
through the country admirably adapted for its. use. 

According to the Gazetie, several large caravans have recently come down 
from the interior to Bagamoyo, but as less credit is being given to the Arab 
leaders than formerly by the native merchants, they are unable to fit out 
such large return caravans to the interior as in the past. 

The German East Africa Company propose to introduce into Africa 
several hundred Chinese labourers from Sumatra or Singapore for the 
purpose of instructing the natives in the cultivation of the tobacco plant. 
Difficulties, which it is stated were raised by the English authorities against 
this plan, have now been overcome, and we fear that the transport of these 
labourers to East Africa will be accomplished within a short time. 





Zanzibar and the Brussels Hct. 


DEcREE OF His HIGHNESS THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 


In accordance with the terms of Articles XXX. to XLI. of the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference, all dhows flying my flag must be registered and numbered, and 
receive the papers as laid down in the Act. The numbers must be clearly marked on 
the sail and on the stern. 

The Registration will be carried out at the Customs House. 

Any dhow belonging to any of my subjects found hereafter sailing from the Port 
of Zanzibar without having complied with these Regulations, will be liable to be 
seized, and their owner to be punished. 

Dhows which are thus registered will be exempted from any anchorage or harbour 
dues which may subsequently be imposed. 


(Signed) SEYYID ALI BIN SAID BIN SULTAN, 
SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
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iM NOTICE 
Is hereby given that, in accordance with Articles XXX. to XLI. of the General Act 
of the Brussels Conference, all native vessels or dhows belonging to British subjects, 
British protected persons, or to subjects of the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, must 
forthwith be registered, numbered, and furnished with the necessary papers, as laid 
down in the said General Act. ; 

The Registration, e¢ cetera, will be carried out at the Customs House by the 
officers of the port, and will be valid for one year. 

Native vessels and dhows which have complied with these regulations, and are 
registered by the officers of the port of Zanzibar, will be exempted from any harbour 
dues or anchorage dues which may subsequently be imposed. 

Any dhow or native vessel belonging to any British subject, British protected 
person, or to a subject of the Protectorate of Zanzibar, which may sail henceforth 
from the port of Zanzibar, without having complied with these regulations, will be 
liable to seizure and detention, and their owners and captains to punishment, 


L.$ (Signed) G. H. PORTAL, 
a i H.B.M.'s Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General. 


British Agency and Consulate-General, 
ZANZIBAR, 7th May, 1892. 


ZANZIBAR. 
Norice is hereby given that it has been decided by Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that from the 1st of July next the British Protectorate of Zanzibar will be placed 
under the free zone provisions of Article I. of the Act of Berlin of 1885. 

Although the stipulations of the declarations annexed to the General Act of the 
Brussels Conference are applicable to the entire Protectorate, it is not proposed as. 
regards the Port of Zanzibar that the right conferred by that declaration of levying 
import duties should be utilized for the present. It has been decided that, until 
further notice, no such duties will be imposed in this port except upon spirituous 
liquors, arms, ammunitions and explosives. 

In all the other parts of the Protectorate, including those under the administration 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, and the Benadir Ports, the 5 per cent. 
duty on imports, now levied under Treaty, will be replaced by a similar duty levied 
under the declaration annexed to the Brussels Act. 

(Signed) G. H. PORTAL, 


H.B.M. Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General, 
ZANZIBAR, 28th Fune, 1892. 








Slavery in Portuguese South-East Africa. 


By kind permission of the artist, Sir Joun WiLLouGusy, Bart., and of the 
Proprietors of Zhe Graphic, we are able to present our readers with another 
spirited sketch of Slavery under the Portuguese flag, taken on the spot. 
(See next page). 

Sir JoHN writes :— 

“The women are marched out to work under an armed guard, and at sunset are marched 
back again, and shut up in the stockade. Though nominally not Slaves, they are so in reality. 


The land on either side of the Zambesi is let out by the Portuguese to half-castes and some few 
Europeans, in large districts called Prazos.” 
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The Proposed Railway from Mombasa to the 
Victoria=eMypanja. 


AT a meeting of the Balloon Society of Great Britain, held on the 8th July, at 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. W. H. Lerevre, C.E., President, in the chair, Mr. 
F. C. Banks, of the BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, read a paper on 
“The Mombasa and Victoria-Nyanza Railway and the Slave-Trade.” The chairman, 
in introducing the lecturer, said that by the Brussels Convention, 1890, we were 
bound to do everything in our power for the suppression or checking of the African 
Slave-trade. The projected railway extended from the port of Mombasa to the north- 
western corner of the great lake Victoria-Nyanza, traversing a country through which 
Slave-raiding was extensively carried on. Were the line made, it would open up a 
large trade for this country, and would be a death-blow to its Slave-trade, as all 
merchandise would be carried by rail and not by Slaves. 

Mr. LEFEVRE then gave a description of the proposed line, dealing with the 
subject from the point of view of an engineer. For this purpose he had constructed 
a large map of the country, showing the principal features, and the track of the 
projected railway. He said that the line would start at Mombasa on the Indian 
‘Ocean, and terminate at Lake Victoria. Its total length would be about 500 miles 
with unavoidable deflections. The line would be of metre-gauge (3 ft. 3$in.), and the 
survey had been carried as far as Tsavo. Three routes had been estimated upon, 
{1st.) from Mombasa, Makengeni, and Tsavo, via the Sabaki. This route would be 
200 miles long, and would cost £689,428 or £3,447 per mile. (2nd.) Mombasa, Maungu, 
Ndi Tsavo. This route was 134 miles in length, and would cost £359,625, or £2,685 
per mile. (3rd.) Mombasa, Maungu, direct to Tsavo. This route was 123 miles 
long, and would cost £333,033 or £2,708 per mile. The last scheme, owing not only 
to its cheapness as compared with the others, but also to its directness of route, would 
apparently be the one for adoption. The survey had been extended, according to a 
letter dated Mombasa, March 5th, 1892, as far as the river Kikuyu. Captain 
MACDONALD, the chief engineer of the British East African Railway Survey, estimated 
that the length of the line from Mombasa to this point would be about 300 miles, and 
would cost about £3,000 per mile. A further telegram from Captain Macpona xp, 
dated Naivasha, April 3rd, 1892, stated that they had found a fairly easy line from 
Kikuya to Naivasha, 6,100 miles above the level of the sea. <A vote of £20,000 for 
the survey had been passed, and according to Captain MACDONALD, the chief engineer, 
it had been carried as far as Tsavo. He thought the construction of the railway, on 
one of three alternative lines that had been suggested, would be an act of wise policy 
for this country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Banks then spoke as follows :—I appear this evening, by request, on behalf 
of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. Whilst appreciating the honour 
of being permitted to address you, I deeply regret that a subject of such great 
importance has not been entrusted to some abler and more experienced advocate. I 
suppose that a more suitable person could not be got at just now; therefore, rather 
than iose the opportunity for doing perhaps some good to a noble cause, I have 
consented to do the best I can on this occasion with the information placed at my 
disposai by the Society I have the honour to represent, and of that which anyone can 
procure for himself from recently published State papers. 

It may be said, and it has already been said to me, What interest can the ANTI-. 
SLAVERY Society possibly have in the failure or success of the scheme for a railway 
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from the port of Mombasa to Lake Victoria Nyanza? I answer that the Society for 
many years has advocated the construction of roads and railways from the coast to the 
inland waters of Africa, as one of the most effective and expeditious methods of 
crippling and ultimately destroying the Slave-trade in the interior, the extent and 
awful nature of which at the present day appears to be insufficiently known to most 
persons. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY AND THE BrRusSELS CONFERENCE. 


It may be truly said that the late Conference of European and other Powers, held 
in Brussels, on the question of dealing with the African Slave-trade, by sea and land, 
owed its very conception to the determined and long-sustained efforts to that end of 
the ANTI-SLAVERY Society. When the outcome of that Conference—the “ Brussels 
Act ’’—appeared, it was a source of great satisfaction to find that the Powers had 
unanimously committed themselves to the duty of carrying out the policy so long 
advocated by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Powers have declared to the whole world that the most effective measures to 
be adopted to annihilate this hateful traffic include— 

“ The construction of roads, and in particular of railways, connecting the advanced 
stations with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland waters, and to such 
of the upper courses of the rivers and streams as are broken by rapids and cataracts, in 
view of substituting economical and rapid means of transport for the present means of 
carriage by men. 

“ Establishment of steam-boats on the inland navigable waters and on the lakes, 
supported by fortified posts established on the banks. 

“Establishment of telegraphic lines, insuring the communication of the posts and 
stations with the coast and with the administrative centres.” 

The Powers further declare that— 

“ The States exercising sovereign powers or protectorates in Africa may in all 
cases delegate to Companies provided with Charters all or a portion of the engage- 
ments which they assume in yirtue of Article III. They remain, nevertheless, 
directly responsible for the engagements which they contract by the present Act, and 
guarantee the execution thereof. The Powers promise to receive, aid, and protect the 
national Associations and enterprises due to private initiative which may wish to 
co-operate in their possessions in the repression of the Slave-trade, subject to their 
receiving previous authorization, such authorization being revocable at any time, 
subject also to their being directed and controlled, and to the exclusion of the exercise 
of rights of sovereignty.” 

The Brussels Act having been ratified by all the Powers concerned, the Antt- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY, in continuation of its efforts to uproot Slavery by destroying the 
Slave-trade by peaceful measures, is fully justified in prominently advocating the con- 
struction of the Mombasa and Victoria-Nyanza Railway, as the first important step 
on the part of Great Britain to carry out the great humanitarian scheme to which she 
stands pledged by her adhesion to the Brussels Act. 

Fortunately, the question of Imperial aid for this and other suggested railways in 
British Africa, is not, and, it is hoped, will never become, a personal or party 
question. Our merchants and manufacturers, and our working classes have, perhaps 
the strongest interest in adopting and pressing this policy on our Government, 
because African railways will assuredly open up new markets, of unlimited extent, for 
English manufactures, and with the special: advantage that they will be in no danger 
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of being met by those hostile protective duties which now confront them in most of 
the Colonies. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The published title of my address indicates that I am here chiefly to advocate this 
railway on Anti-Slavery grounds, since there is no doubt amongst the best informed 
Anti-Slavery champions that the line will deal a heavy blow to the Central. African 
Slave-trade, by substituting for the horrors of Slave-porterage the untiring power of 
the iron horse. 

It is doubted by some, and denied by others, that there is any traffic in Slaves 
from the Victoria-Nyanza Lake to the port of Mombasa ; but Mr. GEORGE MACKENzIE, 
the Managing Director of the Imperial British East Africa Company, deals effec- 
tively and with authority, with this question. He has lived two years in the country 
under consideration, and ought to understand the subject. In his able article in the 
Fortnightly Review for April, he points out that the Slave Chart referred to in the 
House of Commons, in the debate on the proposed grant of £20,000 for the survey 
for this railway, “ shows nine routes debouching on the East Coast, Two of these run 
through Portuguese territory, four through the German, and three through the 
British sphere of influence ; but the source of one of the routes through German 
territory being Uganda (which is within the sphere of British influence) there are 
more routes to be controlled by the British than by either the Portuguese or the 
Germans, and Germany could well denounce us, as co-signatories of the Brussels Act, 
if we permitted our sphere to remain a centre of the Slave-trade on their border, 
Although it is understood that 25 per cent. of the Slaves in Zanzibar and Pemba come 
from the Nyassa district, Slave-hunting goes on equally in the north. The Slave 
route that passes Kilimanjaro lies chiefly in the British sphere before it crosses the 
frontier ; but an important road branches off from it to the British coast, south of 
Mombasa. This route, as well as that from Uganda, would be intercepted by the 
proposed railway.” 

Mr. MACKENZIE declares further that Mackay, of Uganda, testifies to 4,000 
Slaves, the result of Slave-raids in Uganda, being sent annually to the coast. Mr. 
MACKENzIE’s personal observation, and the reports of the Coinpany’s officers, enable 
him to assert, without hesitation, that “there is every evidence that the internal 
Slave-trade is as active within the territory assigned for the East Africa Company as 
elsewhere in Africa, where there is no legitimate commerce open to the people. No 
time should therefore be lost in grappling with this evil, and effectually stamping it 
out, now that we can deal with it at its sources. This, I believe, can be done 
effectually, now that we have a right to act on land, at a cost to the National 
Treasury but trifling compared with the vast sums hitherto fruitlessly expended with 
this object.” 

Mr. MACKENZIE proceeds to allude to the evident duties of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to this matter, and adds that “at present, labour on the coast is 
supplied largely by the Arab Slave-trader. Where, then, are those Slaves obtained? 
Can it be supposed at the present day they are brought in by sea to Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and Mombasa from the Portuguese possessions in the South? We know that 
only 25 per cent. of the Slaves in Zanzibar come from the Nyassa district, The 
island of Pemba, the great market for local Slave labour, by which twelve million 
pounds weight of cloves are grown yearly, lies opposite to Mombasa, and is reached 
by crossing a narrow channel that can be traversed in the night. Consular reports 
show that Slaves are transported across the channel in open boats to supply these clove 
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plantations, and that our navy has never captured over 5 per cent: of Slaves that are 
shipped. The Arab is a keen and astute trader. If one or two of his canoe loads of 
Slaves are occasionally captured, the remainder ensure him such profit*that he is 
content to incur the risk. It is absolutely impossible for the Slave cruisers thoroughly 
to blockade all the small inlets and creeks along the mainland opposite to Pemba, 
where Slavery is still recognised as legal On shore. When this is so, is there not-every 
encouragement held out for the continuance of this ‘brutal trade, and are we not 
bound in honour as the promoters of a combittéd’ international action, as also by old 
traditions of which we are proud, to see the SMive-trade begs 109 in crs limited. field 
for which we remain responsible to the world ?” . 

He invites us to consider that “the Slave cruisers at present! employed: on thé 
East Coast are ‘variously estimated to cost from £100,600 to £200,000 per annum. 
The service, of necessity, has to be conducted by them ina mafiner that sacrifices 
many valuable lives of officers ‘and men of Her Majesty’s navy through’ fevers 
contracted, watching, as they must do, the approaches to Pemba for’ days and’ nights 
together, exposed in open boats to the eens rains of a Cninei: climate, atid’ the 
burning rays of a tropical sun. 

“ The direct effect of the. Mombasa-Victoria. railway upon, Shien in that auestes 
would assuredly be to render unnecessary the. present expensive and trying, modes 
employed to check the Slave-trade there, while the traffic over so vast a field as would 
be drained by the railway would probably in the. space of a very few years so develop 
as to prove more than sufficient to provide for the guarantee. | 

“It must be borne in mind. that the immediate effect of the line reaching the ‘Lake 
Victoria would be to render practicable the navigation of that inland sea by. steam 
vessels, and likewise justify an extension of line to the Albert Lake and stéamers 
thereon to ply on the Nile as feeders to the trunk line. Cart roads no doubt would 
be made at different points, spreading out on either side of the line, a and so civilisation 
and commerce would be extended in a way that can alone be effected by, a railway.’ 


. “ When the greater question.of the railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria comes 
under discussion, it may be hoped that it will be fully realised that the, moderate 
amount requisite,to provide the guarantee to carry into. execution a work that must 
extinguish Slavery, which can be the only security for:the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, is a work that at the same time secures, a; vast and, valuable, new field for the 
commerce of this country, and, eventually, will effect the: saving of a large sum now, 
and for many years past, annually granted under the Slave Vote.” 


The late Sir Lewis PELLy gave similar testimony in his speech, on March, 4th, in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. BurpEtt Coutts, in an address to ‘his constituents 
in the Westminster Town Hall, March 28th, declared that we have before us in this 
railway “the only:means of putting an end to Slavery in Africa.” He added that. it 
was quickly found that African Slavery “did not consist, as it used to be supposed to 
do, in the export of Slaves from Africa to.other countries,,, This is a mere trifle in 
the system; and yet to suppress this England spends at least £100,000 a year in 
patrolling the East African coast. ‘ No, that is not the Slavery of Africa. The Slavery 
of Africa consists in the system of Auman porlerage, by which everything which comes 
from the interior to the coast—a. distance of about 600 miles—is carried on the backs 
of human beings, and those human beings are Slaves. The articles which we,see in. 
our comfortable English homes-that are made of ivory, of,gutta-percha, of gum.copal, 
and other African products—the articles which represent all kinds of familiar objects— 
we little think, when wé see them and usé them, that they are brought town ftom the 
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places where they are produced on the backs of men and women who are Slaves, two 
out of every five of whom, in the course of the long and terrible journey, are done to. 
death by unspeakable cruelty.” : 

Again, Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE, in the Fortnightly Review for May, says that the 
Slave-trade is proved but too surely to exist in this region. He déclares “ its proofs are- 
to be seen in the thousands of Slaves already liberated, and in colonies of runaway 
Slaves settled within these limits. Its existence is attested by a host of trustworthy 
witnesses. Its caravans have occasionally been met by British travellers.” Sir 
RICHARD TEMPLE also shows that there are two main lines of the Slave-trade in this 
portion of British African territory, which, after the Brussels Conference, England is. 
bound to stop, if she can; and it is argued that with a railway from Mombasa, these 
main lines can be stopped, and without it cannot. Captain LuGarp and Dr. MEYER 
are other witnesses on this point ; and, indeed, all these facts harmonise with the 
information collected by the AntI-SLAveRy Society for many years past, from 
numerous reliable sources, and to which public attention has often been called in the 
columns of the Society’s journal, the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Mr. Banks then: cited the various steps which had been taken by the 
various European States, as quoted in the Reporter for May and June, 
pointing out, at the same time, that the English Government had, as yet, 
done nothing. 

Now, this is a very serious fact to reflect upon. It may be assumed that the 
scramble for Africa is about over. The eagerness of Great Britain to have her share 
of this enormous continent surely means that she intends to be as active and liberal as. 
her_ competitors in developing the wealth and resources of the country. One 
of the surest, perhaps the surest, of methods of doing this is for Great Britain to 
lose no time in destroying the Slave-trade by the exercise of all legitimate, 
benign and peaceful measures. The development of African commerce, and the reap- 
ing of golden harvests in the future, largely depends on the preservation from destruc- 
tion of the native races; Slave-raiding antthe frightful horro#s of*the journey to the 
coast and to the Slave markets of the interior, and to those of Arabia, Persia, and so 
on, cause an annual loss of native lives variously estimated by competent explorers. 
at half a million to a million souls. The Awnti-SLavery Society, therefore, in 
advocating the construction of the Mombasa and Nyanza Railway, feels that they are- 
supporting a scheme that will tend not only to eradicate the curse of the Slave-trade, 
but also to the preservation of scores of thousands of human lives. Surely these are 
noble aims, worthy of great efforts and great sacrifices, and deserving of your most 
favourable consideration. 

Mr. W. H. Wytpe, C.M.G., then moved, and Captain WiLson seconded, the 
following resolution, which, after a lengthy discussion, was carried unanimously :— 

Resolvea— 


“That on the assumption that the survey now in progress will establish the 
practicability of carrying out such an undertaking, this meeting is of opinion that 
the Government should guarantee a reasonable interest on a sum sufficient to ensure 
the construction of the proposed railway between Mombasa and the Victoria-Nyanza, 
which it is believed would promote civilisation and commerce, tend to abolish the 
Slave traffic in Central Africa, and enable England to carry out British obligations 
under the Brussels Convention of 1890.” 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer for his paper having been passed, a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. LeFevre, for his services in the chair, was moved by Mr. J. EasTor. 
TEALL, and unanimously carried. The meeting then terminated. 
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Captain Dugard and the Wictoria-Wyanza Railway. 


In the voluminous report transmitted by Captain LucGarp to the IMPERIAL 

BritisH East AFRICA COMPANY, a very interesting description is given of his 

long and difficult journey from Mombasa to the Lake. He has a great deal 

to say about the proposed railway to the Victoria-Nyanza, andthe influence | 
it would have in checking the Slave-trade. The following extract from a 

letter, which he wrote at the beginning of 1891, shows that in his opinion the 

coast route from Mombasa to Malindi, and thence to the Lake, is the most 

desirable, though probably it is not the shortest. Further particulars of the 

proposed railway will be found in another portion of this number of the 

Reporter, in a lecture, delivered at St. James’s Hall, by Mr. Banks. 


Captain LuGarD writes :— 


“‘ Were a railway to run from Mombasa to Malindi, connecting the coast ports, its 
value as a means of checking the Slave-trade and smuggling, and of bringing into 
touch the ports of the Company’s territory, would be invaluable, thence it could 
follow the Sabakhi route to Nzoi, where, by a gradual rise, it would have attained an 
elevation of 3,650 feet. If it is now too late to think of this route, I would still urge 
the advantage, in my humble opinion, of adopting this route for the inland telegraph, 
proposed at the meeting of the shareholders. Iron wire is the one staple article of 
barter in Masailand, and were a telegraph run for hundreds. of miles through their 
country it would, I think, be a never-ending source of trouble. Private individuals 
would cut it in the night, raiding bands would steal it wholesale, and its protection 
would be a serious matter. The Sabakhi is uninhabited, and the forts buiit along 
it, if garrisoned, would afford some protection, while, if this became the Company's 
caravan route, the constant traffic and armed caravans would secure its safety.” 








Hn Emerican Form of Slave Labour. 
From “ THe SPECTATOR.” 


Tue Labour troubles in America grow worse instead of better. During the past 
week there have been outbreaks both among the miners of the Southern, and the 
railway pointsmen of the Eastern, States. The State of Tennessee, which is poor, 
practises a barbarous plan adopted in many of the Southern States, and puts up the 
labour of its convicts to auction, thus leasing out batches of criminals to the highest 
bidders. The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company uses a good deal of this convict 
labour in its pits, the convicts being kept in a stockade under guard. Not, ‘perhaps, 
unnaturally, the non-criminal miners object to the competition of what is virtually 
Slave labour, They have accordingly endeavoured to drive out the convicts, and in 
doing so a good deal of fighting has taken place. Since, however, the wires in the 
district have been cut, it is very difficult to realise exactly what has happened. It 
would seem, however, that, in at least two instances, the stockades have been carried 
by the miners, and the convicts sent off in trains seized for the purpose by armed men. 
The strike of pointsmen has resulted in a series of conflicts between the strikers and 
the men who have taken their places. Besides, there have been incendiary fires, and 
many outrages on the property of the Companies. 
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The River Tana and Mount Kenia. 


From a Paper, recently read before the Royal Geographical Society, by Mr. 
ERNEST GEDGE, describing _ the expedition lately undertaken by Captain 
Dunpas and other officers in the IMperiaL BritisH East AFRICA Company's 


stern-wheel steamer Kenia, we make the following extracts :— 


THe Tana NatTIvEs, AND SLAvVE-Rains py GALLAS AND SwaHILSs. 


Here end what are called the Southern Tana Pokomo, and this is the last place 
over which the Swahilis claim-authority ; the people of Ndera, higher up stream, are 
of a very different and less servile stamp, and well able to hold their own, Until 
quite recently, the Gallas treated the Southern Tana Pokomo in the same manner as 
the Swahilis, with the exception of enforcing their wishes with a spear instead of a 
gun. Men and women were seized indiscriminately as Slaves, and labour enforced by 
both Swahilis and Gallas, without any attempt at reprisals on the part of the 
Wa-Pokomo, who are naturally affectionate in their private relations, so that this treat- 
ment must have been doubly hard on them. The Pokomo marries only one wife, and 
has no concubines, and he cannot marry again until his wife dies. They are a kindly, 
truthful, and honest people, if unmolested, but just the opposite when under fear of 
pain or death. Their villages line the river banks ; the huts are of bee-hive shape, on 
raised floors, to keep the interiors dry in times of flood. The people themselves are 
of a light brown colour, and closely allied to the Wanyika. They wear beads and 
brass wire ornaments, as well as a small cloth round the loins. Each district is 


governed by a chief, assisted by.a council of elders. They are expert canoemen, and 


spend much of their time hunting the hippos and crocodiles, which. are killed with 
spears having shafts from eight to ten feet in length. 

Leaving Mwina,on April 30th, the Xenéa met with a serious mishap, and, proceeding 
slowly with one engine, she reached Kosi, in Ndera, safely on May Ist, in longitude 
40° 1’ 57” E., latitude 1° 57'5”S. This is one of the largest Pokomo villages on the 
Tana. The people are darker coloured than those further south, probably from 
admixture with other tribes, and, in addition, are armed with bows and arrows. The 
country around this district is*better wooded than lower down, and is a great canoe 
building centre. All kinds of produce are cultivated, and in the woods are found 
coffee and India-rubber, though the former is unknown to the natives ; some ivory is 
also to be had. The villages between Ndera and Guano are built in impenetrable 
jungle, the paths leading te them ending at the river; like most African tribes, the 


people are very chary of admitting strangers. This extreme caution can be under- 


stood, as the Somalis are constantly raiding on them for Slaves. Unable to attack the 
villages on account of their strong positions in the forests, the Somalis lie in wait, 


_and capture any solitary individuals they may find working in the fields. Should the 


captive make any resistance he is put to death. As a consequence, the Somalis are 
much feared, and, at Guano, a bottle, buried up to the neck in the ground, with a 
little shed built over it, was pointed out as a medicine specially warranted to keep 
them off, The chief at first received Captain Dunpas very sullenly, but soon thawed 
when he found that ithe Europeans had not come to attack him, as he had imagined, 
and remained throughout on very friendly terms. 


NATIVE-MADE INTOXICANTS. 


Passing through extensive cultivations, the Aenia reached Guano the same 
morning. The great honey district of ‘the Tana commences here. Though: the 
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Pokomos do not eat it, they make an intoxicating beverage from it, and a whole 
village may occasionally be seen drunk, especially when the people have driven a 
good bargain in ivory trading. 


THE MARAupDING Masal. 


The Wakikuyu brought a man into camp, who, they said, belonged to the 
Waruguyu tribe, who inhabit caves on the north side of the mountain. He was an 
enormously muscular man, six feet high, with bushy, black beard, whiskers, and 
moustache, and chest, back, and arms covered with hair. He spoke a language that 
few could understand, and treated the Wakikuyu with great contempt. He had come 
with five others to Kikuyu “for a walk,” as he said. He was clothed in skins, and 
carried a broad-bladed spear.. During the return march to Mbé, the devastation 
caused by the Masai was seen, in the shape of decomposing corpses and burnt villages, 
with groups of disconsolate people sitting and standing about, who gave detailed 
accounts of the.horrors of the raid; their men, women, and children had been 
slaughtered indiscriminately. The children, being collected, were shut up in huts, 
which were afterwards burnt over them ; the cattle had been seized, and the people’s 
homes broken up and ruined. It was a sad picture, and one which brought home 
forcibly the necessity of sharp, stern measures being taken as speedily as possible 
with these marauders, who are a curse to the country. 


THE River TANA. 


I shall now give a short summary, compiled from the general notes made on the 
expedition, of the physical features of the River Tana. In appearance it may be 
likened to a miniature Nile for the whole of its navigable length, a distance of some 
360, miles by river, flowing through a vast plain, and generally confined between low 
banks, which are overflowed, and the surrounding districts flooded, during the rise of 
the river in the rainy season ; in fact, the whole country, from Charra across to the 
Ozi River, may be described as one vast swamp, choked with rank vegetation at this 
season. Only a.small fraction of this area is cultivated at present ; it is large enough 
to grow all the rice the Company might want. <A great drawback to the river is the 
shallow bar at the entrance, forming a serious obstruction to its navigation. Like all 
rivers flowing through alluvial deposits, the Tana has numerous sharp bends, with a 
constantly shifting channel, caused by the water undermining the concave side of the 
banks, and throwing the sand up or to the convex points opposite, thus rendering it 
impossible to mark out any regular channels. In flood time the fierce current takes 
these sandy deposits. up, throwing them about. the channel in the form of sandbanks, 
on which all dédris and drifting trees collect, forming the snags which are so dangerous 
to vessels. Stretching far back on either side of the river, behind the broad alluvial 
deposit, rises the barra or steppe, which runs parallel to its course till it joins the 
. Tiver at its upper reaches among the hills. Above Hameyé, the river is a succession 
of rapids and falls, the channel choked with boulders, and quite unnavigable ; in fact, 
it has the general appearance of a mountain torrent of large dimensions. 


Mount Kenia. 


A pioneer- missionary first beheld Mount Kenia, on December 3rd, 1849, from 
a hill,in Kitui, and again in 1851, when he advanced as far as the Tana River. 
HILDEBRANDT, who visited Ukamba, in 1877, and brought home valuable information, 
never caught a glimpse of the mountain, and Mr. JosEPpH THOMSON was thus the 
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second European who came within sight of it, He first saw it on October 11th, 1883, 
from a distance of sixty miles, and again on October 25th, when within twenty-five 
miles of it, and its “ dazzling white pinnacles” stood out distinctly. Mr. THomson, 
he was sorry to say, was now stretched upon a bed of sickness, brought on by the 
hardships of those African explorations which had brought him so much fame. His 
work had stood the test of time. He (Mr. RAvVENSTEIN) had never found it difficult 
to combine THomson’s work with that of more recent explorers, whilst the high value 
of his geological observations had recently been fully acknowledged by the eminent 
geologists who had edited the scientific results of Count TELEKI’s expedition. 








H Slave Gang. 
By Mr. Jos—EPH THOMSON. 


“HALF way up the ascent a sad spectacle met our eyes—a chained gang of women 
and children, They were descending the rocks with the utmost difficulty, and picking 
their steps with great care, as, from the manner in which they were chained together, 
the fall of one meant not only the fall of many others, but probably actual 
strangulation, or dislocation of the neck. The women, though thus chained with iron 
by the neck, were many of them carrying their children on their backs, besides heavy 
loads on their heads. Their faces and general appearance told of starvation and utmost 
hardship, and their naked bodies spoke with ghastly eloquence of the flesh-cutting 
lash. Their dull, despairing gaze expressed the loss of all hope of either life or liberty, 
and they looked like a band marching to the grave. Even the sight of an Englishman 
raised no hope in them ; for, unfortunately, the white man has more the character of 
a ghoul than of a liberator of Slaves, in the far interior. 

Saddest sight of all was that of a string of little children, torn from home and 
playmates, wearily following the gang with bleeding, blistered feet, reduced to perfect 
skeletons by starvation, looking up with a piteous eye, as if they beseeched us to kill 
them. It was out of my power to attempt releasing them. The most I could do was 
to stop them and give the little things the supply of beans and ground nuts I usually 
carried in my pocket. I, however, mightily enjoyed giving the rascally Mnyamwesi 
leader a good scare as he came fawning up to me. I looked unutterable things, and 
tapped my gun. He was out of sight in a twinkling.”—7Zo the Central African Lakes 
and Bach. 





“The Anti-Slavery Reporter.” 


Ir is sometimes well “to see ourselves as others see us.” This is what the 
Eurnpean Mail says of us in its issue of 29th July, and we thank it for 
drawing attention to the important subjects recently discussed by us. The 
European Mail goes all over the world. 


“ The Anti-Slavery Reporter, in its May-June issue, has much that is of importance 
to say, and says it in an interesting style, about such ‘live’ subjects as ‘ British East 
Africa and the Mombasa Railway,’ ‘ The Queensland Labour Traffic,’ and ‘ Morocco.’ 
Uganda also comes in for a fair share of attention. While one may not always agree 
with the reasoning, or the deductions therefrom, of the Reporter, much light, which 
deserves serious attention, is thrown upon the various subjects dealt with.” 
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Black and White. 


Nort long ago we heard of an enthusiastic white man whose interest in the 
people of ‘Africa impelled. him to’seek for “assistarice. to enable him to proceed 
to the United States for the purpose of procuring a d/ack wife, in order that 
with her he might emigrate to Africa, and work for the good of her down- 
trodden people. That a similar feeling is also shared by members of the 
great family of Ham is shown by the following letter, addressed to the Editor 
of the Liverpool Dazly Post, and published in that paper of the roth July 
last. The picture drawn by the writer of the condition of the coloured race 
in the United States is sufficiently humiliating :— 


To the Editor of the “Datty Post.” 


S1r,—I am an American born negro, being born in this State, a Slave, January 
7th, 1861. All of my parents were sold away from me, when I was about two years 
of age. I have no kindred of any kind, that I know of, living. I have lived a 
“bound boy ” all of my life, up to the year 1884, at which time I commenced to work 
for myself. The prejudice against my colour in this country is more than I can bear. 
Iam a Christian. I have never been to school a day in my life ; I have learned to 
read and to write thus well, after doing a hard day’s work, and studying by “ light- 
wood lights” at night. Many a restless night I have laid awake all night, trying to 
get out some hard example in my arithmetic. I am poor, but I am willing to work. 
I read to-day in one of the copies of your paper, the Pos?, that in England there is no 
prejudice against the colour of a man’s skin. I want to go to England ; I want to 
marry an English lady. She, of course, must have an education, social and moral 
character, that’shall aid us both in the gradual but sure rise in the confidence of the 
community in which we shall or may live. 


In my State, a negro is not allowed to goto school with the white boy or girl. 
He (the negro) is not allowed to ride upon the same railroad, in the same railroad 
coach, with the white man. We are not allowed to attend upon any public occasion, 
as the whites are. We are turned out of the hotels, and are lynched and murdered 
upon the most feeble accusation. I am tired of life in America: it is not the “ Land 
of the free, and the home of the brave.” 


Since January Ist, 1892, 137 negroes have been killed, shot, lynched, or burned 
to death without any law, or even a pretext of a trial. I want to live the life of a 
useful Christian man. If there be a good, constant, upright English lady, of education 
and means, who has no prejudice against colour, who wishes to marry an American 
negro, I would be glad to have her marry me. I pray that some good widow, or some 
maid of intelligence, would condescend to marry me, and to make the remainder of 
my days on earth happy. I promise that I will never take a drink of whisky, never 
chew tobacco, will never stay out late at night, and will attend the church of her 
religion. I:also promise to be polite, honest, frank, and consistent. I shall also try to 
honour her wherever I go, and upon all occasions of my life I shall seek to reflect 
honour and.credit upon her. I will be obedient, and as good a husband as I can, or as 
I shall know how to be. I am perfectly willing to marry an English, Scottish, or 
Irish lady, upon the conditions named above. I am dark in colour, about six feet high, 
have almost Indian, straight hair, black eyes, and small feet and hands, I can read 
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the English, Greek, and Latin languages. I can sing, and am called a fine conver- 
sationalist. I believe strictly in practical religion, “Doing unto all men as I would 
have them do unto me.” , I.am thirty-one years of age, and have never, taken a drink 
of liquor, I have neyer swore. 1 will meet any lady in any part of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, that she may name to me in letter or letters. Letters sent to me at 
Scotland Neck, Halifax County, North Catolina, U.S.A., will reach me. —T am, humbly 


yours for freedom and progress most respectfully, 
Danan? JOHN E. W. ATKINSON. 


Scotland\Neck, ‘Halifax County, NC; ‘ULS.A,, Oo. UE Gained 
tate Hi 2nd,: 1892.:' aye mR SY aay eset OV sib 


i ‘History Th 


The 1 war to Travel through’ ffrica, es 


A Tour THROUGH A PracTICALLy UNKNOWN ParT OF AFRICA. 
News comes from South Africa of an interesting journey made by a medical man 
through a practically unknown part of Africa. Dr. JAMES JOHNSTON, the.gentleman in 
question, was for.some years in practice in’ Jamaica, where he'interested himself in 
mission work. His idea—not-by any means a new one—was to attempt: to win the 
African natives to better things through the instrumentality of his black brethren who 
have been for one or two generations’in contact with civilisation in: America: or the 
West Indies. In order to find out: the best means of carrying out this idea, Dr. 
Jounston himself visited Africa, and starting from Mossamedes, in Portuguese West 
Africa, he has: made his . : 
iid a -Way ALONE ACROSS THE CONTINENT halen 
into the Barotse country, practising his art at many places, and winning the obufidenee 
of the péople even where at first he was received with distrust. Crossing the Zambesi 
Dr, JOHNSTON -struck across the Kalahari Desert for Pulapswi, and thence''made ‘his 
way to: Salisbury in Mashonaland. Here he was well received, and: gave an account 
of his travels. Instead of making his way to the East Coast by thé Pungwé route or 
going south to Cape Colony, Dr. Jounsron, when he left Salisbury, made his way 
northwards with the intention of re-crossing the Zambesi and visiting the lake district, 
the object he has in view being to find the most suitable places for the-work which he | 
has undertaken. His experience of African travel apparently confirms that.of ARNOT 
and others, who agree that a white man can go anywhere. in Africa if. he covers ground 
not previously visited by white men who have attacked the natives or ill-used them. 
Dr. JOHNSTON is reported to, have said that he had been. careful not to go where 
STANLEY had been, from which it may be gathered that he does not entirely approve 
the African 





_ Metuons oF THE “ Rock- BREAKER. ee 
As the doctor had a camera with him and succeeded in taking many negatives, the 
inevitable book will probably follow his return home—and it should certainly be 
extremely interesting.—Aforning Leader. ' 


ee 





Uberia and the Brussels Conference. 


BRUSSELS, August 24th. 


Tue Republic of Liberia has: just adhered to the General (Anti-Slavery) ‘Act of 
Brussels, subject to the approval of the: Senate. This fact will have its weight with 
all who. are interested in the,.execution of :the General Act. .The convention 
contains a passage to the effect that great importance is attached to the adhesion of 
the Republic. 
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Myassaland. 
Tue Editor of Zruth has received a copy of the special supplement to the 
official publication of the Church of Scotland Mission, at Blantyre, 
' Nyassaland, which he summarises in the following manner, giving quotations 
in support of his views : 


‘“A chief named Mirocuir refused to pay gun tax and to ‘ hoe" a certain 
road. An expedition under the Vice-Consul proceeded against him. At 
their approach the people fled. Mrrocuire refused to surrender. The village 
was accordingly looted, four houses were burned, and five tusks of ivory, 
several kegs of powder, and other miscellaneous property were carried off. 
One Cuipa.assa, brother of.a chief, sold two people into Slavery. One of 
them, however, was subsequently set free, and the other ransomed. 
‘CHIPALASSA was summoned before the Vice-Consul. He absconded. The 
same expedition above-mentioned proceeded to the village where he lived. 
The people fled in terror, and the invaders burned every house in the village, 
together with all the food stores, including the whole. newly-reaped crop of 
maize. I can answer for it that there exists in the British colony at Blantyre, 
the greatest indignation at these atrocities ; and if the official responsible 
cannot put a better complexion upon them, steps ought to be taken to stop 
his proceedings. 

“In proof of what I have said, here is an extract from a letter written 
from the Shiré Highlands two months back :— 

“We cannot believe that the Commissioner and his agents can possibly have the 
sanction of H.M. Government in what they have lately been doing. I myself have 
been ten years in this district, planting coffee. Up till last year the relations between 
Europeans and natives were most cordial, and I and others hoped that in a short 
time, by perseverance and energy, and fair treatment of the natives, we should not 
only repay ourselves for the money we have laid out, but open the Shiré Highlands 
.to other colonists. Within the last few months everything has changed; and the 
older inhabitants have grave apprehensions that there will be a serious rising among 
the natives before the end of the year.’ 

“ This state of things is due, I infer, not merely to such incidents as those 
described above, but also to the imposition of a poll-tax upon the natives. 
In the absence of cash, this tax is paid in Indian corn. Each native has to 
pay in six basketsful of a prescribed size. The harvest has been a poor one, 
and, as a consequence, this tax threatens the district with starvation. But 
apart from this, it is a distinct violation of a formal understanding, as will be 
seen from the following extract from the missionary journal above quoted :— 

“In October, 1889, Her Majesty’s representative and Acting Consul came to 
MA.emya on Zomba to secure his signature to the treaty that was then being signed 
as a foil against the Portuguese. Matemya asked in our hearing if this treaty meant 
taxation («/ambi) or only friendship (wganja). He was assured that it did mot mean 
taxation. Strange to say the next official visit to this chief's successor was made for 


the purpose of collecting the gun tax.’” 
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The SlaveeTrade in Morocco. 
To the Editor of ‘Tue Timgs.”’ 

Sir,—The following reliable information respecting the activity of the 
Slave-trade in Morocco is important and interesting at the present time, 
when so many stirring events are taking place in that effete Empire. From 
what Sir CHARLES Evan SmITH told me when I had the honour of seeing 
him in Morocco during the past winter, I feel sure that he would not fail to 
impress upon the Sultan, during his late diplomatic mission to Fez, the 
necessity of putting a stop to the Slave-trade in his Empire, which has now 
risen to scandalous and constantly increasing proportions. The gentleman 
who furnishes me with the following information is an old traveller in 
Morocco, and is personally known to me as one of the best-informed 
authorities on the internal policy of that barbarous country. 

It may be interesting to note that the tribal chief, HAMMAN, who is now 
giving the Sultan so much trouble in the Anjera district, and is even said to 
be threatening Tangier, is the same man who was treacherously seized and 
thrown into prison by the late Baasha of that town, and with whom I had an 
interview in the prison, as already reported in the columns of Zhe Zimes of 
the 26th of January last. His recent escape, in spite of the heavy irons with 
which he was loaded, is due to his great popularity with the mountain tribes, 
who have now placed him at their head, in open hostility to the Sultan’s 
Government. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
BriTIsH AND ForgIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., 17#h Fuly, 1892. 


LETTER FROM Morocco, JUNE, 1892. 

“‘T must now tell you of the caravan which arrived at Tendouf from Timbuctoo, 
at the end of March last. It brought scarcely any merchandise, but there were 4,000 
Slaves, principally young girls and boys! So great was the influx of Slaves at Mara- 
kesh (Morocco city) that instead of holding the market twice a week, as usual, it was 
held daily from the 25th of April to the 14th of May, and the prices were comparatively 
low, ranging from £10 to £14 a head. During the feast of Ramapan, the Kaids, who 
come to Marakesh in order to present gifts to the Sultan’s son, who is the Khalifa of 
his father, agreed that the most acceptable present would be some of these young 
Slaves from Timbuctoo. There were forty-three Kaids, and each of them gave this 
young man, only eighteen years of age, three Slave girls and two Slave boys—over 
200 young Slaves in all! As the young Khalifa has a bad reputation for cruelty and 
other vices, it is not pleasant to think of the fate of these young captives. 

“Tt is said that more than 800 Slaves were sold at this market in ten days to 
merchants who had come from Riff, Tafilat, and other distant places to obtain a supply 
of human chattels, and, besides this, many were sold privately. I was myself the 
witness of a sad scene in the market, where three little negresses, from eight to ten 
years old, who had evidently come from a very distant part, as no one there could 
speak their language, were ruthlessly parted from each other, and sold to different 
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owners amidst tears, pitiful cries, and such resistance as the poor little creatures could 
employ. Each had to go off alone amongst a strange people, not one of whom under- 
stood a word she said. I could give you many particulars which would shock you 
respecting the purchase of male and female Slaves simply for the purpose of increasing 
the stock, as was not at all uncommon during the days of Slavery in the Southern 
States of America. This is found to be very profitable, as the offspring of this connexion 
are carefully reared, and fetch very high prices as presents to men in authority. 

“As you are aware, there are no banks in Morocco; every one who has money 
that he wishes to take care of buries it in the ground. It is necessary that no one 
should know where this treasure lies hidden ; therefore, incredible as it may seem, old 
and worn-out Slaves, male and female, are said to be employed to dig a large hole to 
hide the wealth of their master ; and the unfortunate negro may almost be said to dig 
his own grave, as he never sees the light of another sun! Acup of tea, coffee, or 
some native drink contains the deadly poison so often administered in Morocco, where, 
it must be remembered, coroners’ inquests are unknown.” 








“Dark Africa and the Way Out.” 


(By THE Rev. W. HuGues.) 


THE author’s scheme, as set forth in this volume, may be summed up in the words 
“ Afriea for the Africans.” Mr. HuGHES maintains that if Central Africa is to be 
civilised and evangelised it must be through the native himself. His method is to 
train a number of Africans in this country, both religiously and industrially, that they 
may afterwards return to ‘their native Jand, and enlighten their own countrymen. 
With this object the Congo Training Institute, situated at Colwyn Bay, North Wales, 
was founded, and it is with the history and progress of this institution that the volume 
mainly deals.—(Publishers, Sampson Low & Co. Price, 2/-.). 








DISPUTE BETWEEN AFRICAN COMPANIES. 


Lorp Low heard parties in the Bill Chamber of the Court of Session recently, in a 
discussion on the note and answers in the case in which the African Lakes Company, 
Limited, 7, Royal Bank Place, Glasgow, seek to have the British South Africa 
Company, 19, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, interdicted from calling or holding an 
extraordinary meeting of the complainers’ company for the purpose of proposing, 
voting on, or passing any resolution for the liquidation of the complainers’ company, 
in respect that, in terms of an agreement, the conditions precedent to the 
amalgamation of the two companies by way of winding-up the complainers’ 
company have not been fulfilled. The respondents state that they have taken 
no steps whatever to proceed, and have not proposed or threatened to do so. 
Mr. Dicxson contended that there was no warrant for coming to Court at all, 
and consequently the interdict asked was such that it could not be granted. Mr. 
JAMESON said the first step had plainly been taken with the object of having this 
company wound-up voluntarily, the prayer by the note being, in short, acting on the 
clauses of the Companies Act. He asked his Lordship whether the note did not 
plainly contain a threat to that effect? Lorp Low continued the case to allow com- 
plainers to consider their position. — Dundee Courier. 
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~The Arab Rising in the Congo State. 

On Friday evening, the 26th August, Mr. J. Eastoz Téat, Assistant 
Secretary of the BririsH AND Foreicn Anti-SLavery Society, read a paper 
dealing with the above question at the meeting of the Balloon Society at St. 
James’ Hall, Mr. W. H. Lerevre, C.E., in the chair. The lecturer gave a 
succinct narrative of the principal. events in. the history of the Congo Free 
State, since its foundation by the Powers’ in: 1885, and information as: to its 
commerce. The cause of the present Arab rising around Nyangwe: and’ 
Tanganyika was’ obscure ; but two suggestions had been offered, either or 
both of which might have been the cause—(1) an‘ attack upon the Slave- 
traders by the Belgian Anti-Slavery Expedition ; or (2) an attempt to impose 
a tax upon the Arab caravans in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika. 
He disassociated the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY from. the 
advocacy of force in the suppression of the Slave-trade, the method laid down 
in the Society’s Constitution being the only effectual means of stopping the 
traffic in Slaves... After considerable discussion, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

Proposed by Mr. GARNER, seconded by Rev: Cas. EpwarD INGHAM (of 
the Congo) :— : 

“That the action taken. by the armed expeditions of Continental Anti-Slavery 
Societies in Eastern Africa does not commend itself to this meeting, which hereby. 
gives its support to the peaceful policy pursued by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society for the past fifty years with regard to the Slave-trade.” 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer and chairman brought the proceedings to 
a close. 





Labour on the Congo Railway. 


Now that a fresh British Consul has been appointed for the Independent 
‘State of the Congo, we trust that our Government will instruct him to obtain 
reliable information respecting the native labour employed on the Congo 
Railway. Ugly reports have been brought by travellers from the Congo, as 
to the small distinction between this kind of labour and Slavery, and it 
is evident, from the following extract from an editorial in Zhe Standard, 
of August 29th, that it is not only the Anti-SLavery Society that has 
received such reports :— 

“ Again, the inexhaustible supply of cheap labour, upon which Mr. Sran ey laid 
‘so much stress, has, as might have been expected, proved disappointing.. The natives, 
being able to live without severe toil, will not work. The result is that the navvies 
for the Congo Rapids Railway, have to be imported from Dahomey, a country which 
is also furnishing ‘labourers,’ as they are called—perhaps rather euphemistically— 
for the German Colony of the Cameroons.” 








NOTICE. 


‘OWING to an unusual occurrence of important events—mainly in relation to 
Africa—since our last issue, we have been obliged to exceed our usual limit of 
space in the present number. We have to consider the question of future 
reference. 
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The Mew Parliament and the Anti-Slavery Party. 


WE have pleasure in noting that Mr. SypNey Buxton, M.P., has not only 
been returned to the new Parliament, but has been appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, where, we have no doubt, he. will find 
scope for displaying some of those Anti-Slavery proclivities which he has 
inherited: from his father and grandfather. . It will be remembered that 
Mr. Sypney Buxton, as spokesman for the BritisH AND ForeiGn ANTI- 
SLAVERY ,SociETY, of which body he isa Member of Committee, took the 
foremost .part in opening the Debate in the House of Commons, on 
March 26th, 1889, which finally led to the assembling of the’ Anti-Slavery 
Conference at. Brussels., = vi , 

We also, notice that Sir ANDREW ScosLE, Q.C., son of a former Secretary 
of the AntI-SLavery Society and Editor of this Journal, has been returned 
as Member for Hackney, defeating a Member of the Committee—Mr. Be 
FYFE-STEWART. re: 7 ; 

..We are glad. to see: the names of the following gentlemen, without 
distinction of party, amongst those elected. They are all either members or 
friends of the AntTI-SLavery SociETy. Sir JosepH W. Pease and Sir J. 
H. Kennaway; Messrs. J.. ALBERT Bricut, J. J. Corman, S. Hoare, 
H, F. Pease, S. Smitu, and H. J. Witson. : ; 

_ Messrs. G. W. Pater and J. A. Pease are the sons of two of the oldest 
Members of the Society. ith 
Mr. Acrrep E. Pease.—We regret that Mr. ALFRED E. PEAse, who 
has done such excellent work for the AnTI-SLavery Society in the House 
of Commons, of whose body he is a Member of Committee, should have lost 
his seat at York. At the last meeting of the Committee, on the sth August, 
at which members of all the great political parties were present, the following 
Resolution was unanimously passed, | 3 
Resolved :— 

“That this Committee heartily thanks Mr. ALrrep E. Pease for the care and 
assiduity with which he has at various times assisted the Anti-Slavery Society in 
its Parliamentary work, and regrets that now, when African matters are so much 


before the public, the Society should be deprived of his aid in the House of 
Commons.” 


We regret that Mr. ArtHuR- Pgass, President of the ANnTI-SLAVERY 
Society, has not found a seat in the new House of Commons. 

Mr. BucHanaN, another Member of the Society, is also, we are sorry to 
say, no longer in Parliament. 








Egypt. 


Tue work of emancipation goes steadily.on in Egypt, under the direction of 
the able head of the Slave-Trade Department, Colonel ScHaEFER Bey. In 
the returns just received for the six months ending December 31st, 1891, 
332 Slaves received their freedom, most of them being women. For the five 
months ending May 31st, 1892, 141 Slaves received their manumission papers. 
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Obituary. 
THE LATE SIR JOHN GORRIE. 


WE have to record, with much regret, the death, on August 4th, of Sir Joun 
GorrIE, late Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago, who had only very 
recently returned to. England for the purpose of endeavouring to secure an 
impartial hearing before the Privy Council against the adverse findings of a 
Commission which had been appointed at the instigation of the planting 
interest ; to enquire into the administration of justice in those islands. Born 
in 1829, Sir Joun Gorrie received his education at the Universities of St. 
Andrew's and Edinburgh, and was called to the Scottish Bar in 1856. Owing 
to his active career as a reformer on the Edinburgh Town Council, he 
attracted «the attention of the late Mr. JoHn Bricut, through whose 
instrumentality he received an appointment:on the staff of the Morning Star. 
When, in 1866, a Royal Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
Jamaica Massacres, Mr. GorrRIE, in company with Mr. Horne Payne, pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies to represent the various bodies which were 
consolidated in the JaMAtIcA CoMMITTEE, 

On his return to England, Mr. Gorrie settled in the City of London as 
a Colonial Jurisconsult, and, in 1869, obtained the appointment of Substitute- 
Procureur and Advocate-General, Mauritius. In 1870 he became Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of that Colony. In 1872 Mr. GorriE was 
appointed Member of the Police and Old Immigrants’ Inquiry Commissions, 
to enquire into the state of the East Indian Coolies in that Island. In 
this work he had the warm sympathy of the AnTI-SLavery Society, with 
members of which body he was in frequent correspondence. 

The report of this Commission revealed the existence of many abuses, and 
improved legislation on the subject followed. 

In 1874 Mr. Gorrie became President of the Council of Education 
in Mauritius, a position which he held for two years, when he was appointed 
Chief Justice of the newly formed Colony of Fiji. On the assumption of 
jurisdiction of the Crown over the South Seas, Mr. Gorrie was appointed 
Chief Judicial Commissioner of the Western Pacific, and, in the absence of 
Sir ARTHUR GorDON, discharged the duties of High Commissioner. In 1882 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the Leeward Islands, receiving the honour 
of knighthood. 

In 1884, at the Jubilee Meeting of the British AND ForREIGN ANTI- 
StaverRY Society, held in the Guildhall of the City of London, under 
the presidency of H.R.H. THe Prince or WaALtEs, Sir JoHN GorRIE was 
present, and in an excellent speech seconded the following Resolution, which 


was passed by the meeting :— 

“ That in view of the necessity for continued exertion on the part of the BRITISH 
AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society in the prosecution of its work, it is the earnest 
desire of this meeting that the British public should give it a sustained and generous 


pecuniary support.” ; 
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In 1885 Sir JoHN GoRRIE was promoted to the Chief Justiceship of 
Trinidad. Here his well-known sympathies with the cause of the negroes 
earned for him the hostility of the planting interest in Trinidad and Tobago, 
and most of the six or seven years during which he lived in those islands 
were spent by his enemies in unsuccessful attempts to obtain his recall. 
Lorp KNUTSFORD, however, was at length prevailed upon to send out two 
Commissioners to enquire into the administraticn of justice in Trinidad. 
These Commissioners reported adversely, and Sir JoHn GorRIE was 
suspended from office. Against the findings of this Commission Sir JonN 
GorRIE strongly protested, and his death, before the case could be heard 
before the Privy Council, will earn for him the sympathy of all true friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause. Without going into any detailed criticism of the 
Commissioners’ report, it-will be sufficient to state that, during a great portion 
of the sittings, only one Commissioner took part in the enquiry, and that for 
nearly the whole of the time the Chief Justice was entirely unrepresented. 
Such a report against a public officer of many years’ standing, and of great 
experience in the management of natives, can hardly commend itself to public 
confidence. : 

LADY PEASE. 

WE deeply regret to record the death of Lapy PEass, wife of Sir JoszepH W. 
PEAsE, and daughter of Mr. ALFreD Fox, of Falmouth. The families of PEAsE 
and Fox have been noted for their zeal in the Anti-Slavery cause, whilst 
Sir JosepH PEASE has been for many years a generous contributor to the 
funds of the BriTIisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, whose Committee 
has forwarded to him a Minute expressing their warm sympathy with himself 
and family under their sad bereavement. 

Lapy PEASE was a sister of the wife of the late Sir Ropert NicHoLas 
Fow er, Bart., but the latter lady died in 1876. 

A son of Sir JosepH and Lapy Pease, Mr. ALFRED E. Peasg, rendered 
good service to the Anti-Slavery cause in the House of Commons during the 
late Parliament. 


Bechuana Slaves. 

“ One who has been living in Bechuanaland seventeen years” writes to the Bechuana- 
dand News that one cause of the lack of native labour is that the Bechuanas, that 
is, Baralongs and Batlapins, Batlaros, and all those tribes who have a chief, have for 
ages past been having Slaves (Vaalpense or Balalas, as they call them). These poor 
brutes are born under some master, grow up, get married, have families, and die. All 
their offspring are considered the property of their owner, and so it has gone on for 
years and years, and, although they know the British Government has taken over the 
country, yet not one-fiftieth part of these Slaves or Balalas know that they are free to 
go where they like, and those that do know it don’t know that what they earn is their 
own property. There is still that dread amongst them that what they earn must be 
brought to their masters, who will take what he requires for himself. Only in seasons 
of famine, then the Bechuana will send them out to. forage for themselves, simply 
until the rains have fallen, and then they collect them to help to plough, weed the 
lands, and reap the crops. Then they are sent out to the cattle posts.—Cape Times. 
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